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Tramps in Pennsylvania. 


As our readers may often wish to refer to the 
terms of the new tramp law of this State we print 
the full text of the act: 
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from place to place begging, asking or subsisting 
upon charity, and for the purpose of acquiring 
money ora living, and who shall have no fixed 
place of residence or lawful occupation in the 
county or city in which he shall be arrested, shall 
be taken and deemed to be a tramp and guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be sent- 
enced to undergo an imprisonment by separate 
and solitary confinement at labor or in the county 


jail or workhouse for not more than twelve 


months in the discretion of the court; provided, 
that if any person so arrested can prove by satis- 
factory evidence that he does not make a practice 
of going about begging or subsisting upon alms 
for the purpose aforesaid, in the menner above 
set forth, he shall not be deemed guilty of the 
offence hereinbefore described, and upon such 
proof shall be discharged from arrest either by 
the magistrate before whom he is committed or 
by the court upon hearing of the case upon writ 
of habeas corpus. 

Sec. 2. Any tramp who shall enter any dwell- 
ing house against the will or without the permis- 
sion of the owner or occupant thereof, or shall 
kindle any fire in the highway or on the land of 
another without the owner’s consent, or shall be 
found carrying any fire-arms or other dangerous 
weapon with intent unlawfully to do injury to or 
intimidate any other person, which intent may 
be inferred by the jury trying the case from the 
facts that defendant is a tramp and so armed, or 
shall do or threaten to do any injury not amount- 


ing to a felony to any person or to the real or | 


personal estate of another, shall upon conviction 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be | 


sentenced to undergo an imprisonment by sepa- 
rate or solitary confinement at labor for a period 
not exceeding three years. 

Src. 3. Any act of beggary or vagrancy by 
any person not a resident of this State shall be 
evidence that the person committing the same is 
a tramp within the meaning of this act, subject 
to the proviso contained in section 1 of this act. 

SEc. 4. 
described in this act may apprehend the offender 


and take him before a justice of the peace or | 
alderman, whose duty it shall be, after hearing 
the evidence, to discharge or commit the prisoner | 


for trial, as in the case of other misdemeanors. 
Sec. 5. This act shall not apply to any female 
or minor under the age of sixteen years, nor toany 
blind, deaf or dumb person, nor shall it be appli- 
cable to any maimed or crippled person who is 
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August 15, 1879, and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
PLONE ; 
Is This True ? 


“Tf we look at the matter closely, we shall see 
the time is rapidly approaching when the prac- 
tice of the home manufacture of butter and 
cheese will have been abandoned as completely 
as that of woolen or cotton cloth, and the farmer 
will sell his milk, as he sells his wool, and per- 
haps buy butter and cheese as he now buys cloth 
and yarn.” 


————_—__-- > - 


Harvest—Wheat and Hay. 


This topic is now in order. First as to the 
proper time to cut wheat. “If cut before the 
grain has passed its milky state,” says, H. M. 
Engle, in a recent public address, “ it will shrivel 
and lose in weight, although it may make supe- 
rior flour. If left to get over-ripe, the grains will 
get rough and harsh, and the bran will thicken 
and become brittle, so that no after manipulation 
will bring it into condition to make the best 
white flour without a large proportion being 
earried off with the bran. Now, between these 
extremes the problem is solved. I am confirmed 
in the opinion that as soon as the wheat grain 
has passed from the milky.to the doughy state, 
it can be cut without losing any weight or dan- 
ger of shriveling, even if we could mash every 
At that 
period the bran is thin and most elastic, can be 
best separated, and will leave the largest propor- 
tion of white flour. From this period, until it 
becomes over-ripe, the bran will continue to 
thicken and become more brittle, and as the bran 
thickens and increases in weight, the yield of 
flour will decrease in the same ratio. Wheat cut 
in its doughy state must not be left lay in the hot 
sun to dry suddenly, but should be bound and 
shocked at once, and if capped, all the better so 
as to cure as slowly as possible. Early cutting 


| has the advantage of less loss by shelling in the 


field, the straw will be brighter and more valu- 
able for feed, and the sheaves will pack in one- 
third less space than when cut after being fully 
ripe.” 

We believe the views of Mr. Engle correspond 
with the experience of many of our best farmers 
and may be safely adopted by young farmers 
until their owh experience shall prove the erro- 
neousness of them, a circumstance not likely to 
oceur. 

In regard to the proper time for cutting grass 
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from the pen of Benjamin W. Swayne. 
would cut timothy immediately after the drop- 
ping of the blossoms, and clover as soon as the 
heads are all out, and before any of them turn 
brown. 

The following sensible remarks we quote from 
acontemporary: “The object of the haymaker 
should be to seize on that particular period in 
the growth of the plant when it contains the 
largest amount of nutritive matter, and this is 
when the plant is in full bloom. Every hour 
that clover is allowed to stand after it has reached 
this point is at the expense of its nutrition, and 
if not cut until ripe, the stems have become so 
hard and woody as to be but little better than so 
many sticks. 

“Another very important point in cutting 
clover early ig its effect upon the land. It has 
been proved by actual experiments, extending 
back for the last quarter of a century and more, 
that plants removed from the land in the earlier 
stages of their growth exhaust the soil but little, 
the roots containing nearly all the elements of 
nutrition the plant took from the soil, but if cut 
after the seed has formed, nearly all the soil ele- 
ments go to the formation of the latter. In order 
to cure clover hay of the best quality the sun 
should never be permitted to shine on it more 
than half a day after it is cut, when it should be 
put under shelter as soon as possible. So man- 
aged, it will retain its aroma and nutritive quali- 
ties in their greatest perfection, and be especially 
beneficial to milch cows in winter, not only 
increasing the flow of milk, but adding much to 
its richness, and imparting to the butter a color 
almost equal to that made in summer.” 

Last season the Solebury farmers’ club dis- 
cussed this question. Oliver Balderston was in 
favor of early cutting. One advantage in cutting 
young was the weeds would not ripen their seeds, 
and would shrink up so as not to be noticeable. 
He thought there was not as much waste as gen- 
erally supposed by drying out in young grass. 
The bulk might be lessened, but little would be 
lost in weight, and there would be a gain in 
quality. W. P. Magill thought early cut hay 
was better, and there was much less draft on the 
soil if cut before the seed ripened. He had 
noticed that where hay was cut late the stock in- 
varibly came out in poor condition unless much 
grain was fed. W. W. Paxson instanced a farm 
where the hay was always cut early, where little 
grain was fed and the stock always came out in 
good condition in the spring. 

“Tt is not denied,” says Mr. Engle, from 
whom we before quoted, “that all grasses will 
make a larger bulk of hay, if ripe when cut, than 
if cut when more tender, but the difference in 
weight (if any) is very little compared with the 
difference in bulk, while the latter is as much 
superior as hay as it had been for pasture or 
soiling. This applies emphatically to milch cows. 
Not only will they give more milk from hay 
made from tender grass, but the butter will be 
higher colored. In order to secure hay of the 
best quality, such as will make most milk and 
butter and keep animals in best condition, cut 
grasses when they contain the largest amount of 
saccharine matter; cure, if possible, without too 
much hot sun; get it dry as evenly as possible, 
and gather it.as damp as it will allow without 
mow-burning, and you will have all that can 
reasonably be desired for good hay.” 

Another reason for cutting early is that it 
gives the second crop a chance to-spring up and 
cover the ground before the hot, dry days of mid- 
summer, furnishing a better sod for the following 

year’s crop. 
We are of the opinion that a hay spreader is 


Mr. 8. | 


| 
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not appreciated by farmers as it ought to be, and 

as it will be, when the importance of quality in 

hay is given the consideration that it deserves. 
NOTES BY R. K. TOMLINSON. 

Last year I cut a lot of mixed orchard grass 
and clover, May 29th. The clover was in full 
bloom, the orchard grass just out of bloom. 
Raked it up the second day after cutting and 
hauled it in the third without rain. Late in the 
winter we came down to it in the mow; the cows 
waded right in as they would to fresh grass. 
They increased perceptibly in their milk and fell 
off agais“vhen brought back to common good 
hay. I am convinced that such dried grass will 
keep cows as well without feed as the average of 
hay will with feed. It answers the same purpose 
as roots in preserving the condition of cattle, and 
I think is much less costly and troublesome than 
the latter. It does not go so far in feeding as 
older cut hay, but the after-math is better and 
the ground improved more. I have tried curing 
hay in cocks, by much turning, &e., but like 
the following plan the best. Select a morning 
(for early cutting) when the wind has just veered 
to the North after a storm, or an attempt at it, 
and feels cool and fresh. Keep your machine 
going, (even if light squalls do come,) until you 
cut what you think is a good lot to risk or haul 
at once. If the grass is heavy shake out the 
thickest bunches, or in extreme cases turn it all 
once or twice. Let it lay spread over all the 
ground until it rakes well with a steel-tooth rake. 
Finish the curing in wind-row, by rolling it up 
to the sun and wind once or twice. Judge when 
cured enough by the feel of it in the hand and on 
the fork—not by the length of time it takes—and 
then, (if a good weather prophet,) you will have 
hay for which your cows and your butter cus- 
tomers will gratefully thank you. For horses 
let it get older—it keeps them too lax for work- 
ing or driving hard. 

SeicRaiee a 
Heating and Ventilating Stables. 





Shall we heat and ventilate our stables ?—We 
suffer loss if we do not—Warm stables mean 
food saved; poor ventilation means unhealthy 
animals and bad butter—The Wilkinson plan—it 
appears to be a good one. 


It must be admitted tl&t agriculture, even in 
the most progressive part of this country, is ina 
very raw condition, and very different from what 
the FARM JOURNAL expects to find it a hundred 
years from this time. This is shown in many 
ways, but in none more conspicuously than in 
the custom of housing stock in cold, unventilated 
buildings in the winter season, to say nothing of 
the charming habit of some Western farmers, of 
not housing them at all. 

Animals kept in a stable at a temperature be- 
low the freezing point, certainly require a much 
larger amount of food than if the temperature 
stands at fifty degrees; and this fact is within 
the observation of every one. The farmer must 
not only give his cows more feed in very cold 
weather, but with the extra feed less milk or fat 
will be produced ; and it is well understood that 
stock will empty the meal chest and hay-mow 
much quicker in a severe winter than a mild 
one. Hence, were the stables warmed in winter 
a great saving would result and one of the leaks 
of the farm would be stopped. 

The great economy of the warm stable induces 
many who are ignorant of the absolute necessity 
for an abundant supply of pure air, in order to 
keep the animals in a profitable sanitary condi- 
tion, to make the stable so close that the exhala- 
tions and fetid emanations from the feces, in 
conjunction with the insufiiciency of fresh air, 
are very unwholesome for them, especially for 





the milch cows. Cows compelled to exist in 
such an atmosphere, are so effected by constantly 
taking such fetid gases into the lungs that the 
milk secreted by them is absolutely tainted in 
the blood, and unless that taint is removed from 
the milk by heating it before the animal heat 
leaves it, up 130 to 140 degrees, the taint in the 
milk will injuriously affect both butter and cheese 
made from such milk as soon as they are exposed 
to a temperature high enough to form the devel- 
opment of the taint, which has only been held in 


check by low temperature. 
All practogdtcize live-stock farmers 


understand we e seeming impossibility of 
supplying a sufficiency of air to a stable for the 
wholesome respiration of the animals in extreme 
cold weather, without making the stable too cold 
to be profitable ; and to supply heat, artifically, 
would probably cost more than it would be worth. 
Anthracite coal would probably be as expensive as 
branand oil-cake. Isthereno other way in which 
heat can be applied? We believe there is, and 
that by bringing the air by a duct a considerable 
distance through the earth. By this means per- 
fect ventilation can be effected, and heat, in the 
coldest weather, can be maintained in the stables 
at from 40 to 50 degrees. The honor of largely 
bringing this plan to public notice belongs to 
Prof. Wilkinson, of Harvard, Il]. His system 
was first applied to milk houses, for which it 
has obtained wide endorsement, but is now hbe- 
ing applied to stables and a great variety of other 
buildings and purposes, and with great economy 
and satisfaction. 
~~ <g> 


A Racy Sketch. 


Bread from Standing Wheat in Five Minutes. 

Every year or two the irrepressible Jim 
Lawton, the sensational miller of the Mosses, gets 
up either a fish story or a bread story that wakes 
up the old fogies, and makes them stare over 
their wonder-stricken spectacles. The greatest 
sensation of this kind occured last season, when 
about 50 men were present by invitation to see 
Lawton beat his own time of two years ago, when 
his wife had bread baked in 8} minutes after the 
wheat was standing in the field. 

At 4 o’clock, 6 minutes and 10 seconds, the 
Buckeye Reaper, drawn by Cy. Burnett’s dun 
mules and driven by Will Turpin, stood at the 
corner of the growing wheat, machine in gear 
ready for a start. Men were stationnd every few 
feet along the line of grain ready to seize, an 
armful as it fell from the reaper, and rush with 
it to the Chicago Pitts Thresher close by, whith, 
under the direction of the veteran drivers, Buck-- 


ingham & Humpbries, was getting under way’ ; 


for business. At the mill, just 16 rods away, 
Lawton stood at the window watching the 
moment, when McCaw, on the swiftest horse in 
the county, should start from the thresher with 
the grain, while Mrs. Lawton and her neice Miss 
Alice, had all the preparations made to make 
griddle cakes and biscuits in the shortest possible 
time. The stove was a brand new “ Superior,” 
set up that morning in the mill by F. W. Devine. 
and was a donation to the occasion by Bridge, 
Beach & Co., of St Louis. 

At the drop of the hat, the dun mules sprang 
to the work, and in one minute and 15 seconds 
the threshed wheat, about a peck, was in the 
sack and on the horse, and the race commenced 
for the mill. There were two bridges to cross, 
and the excited spectators could only see a col- 
umn of dust, hear a couple of taps on the plank 
bridges as the horse flew over them at lightning 
speed, and the wheat was delivered to Lawton 
in the mill. In a minute and 17 seconds the 
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flour was delivered to Mrs. Lawton, and in 3 
minutes and 55 seconds from the starting of the 
reaper, the first griddle cake from the hands of 
Miss Alice was gobbled by a dozen eager hands, 
and —that was the last of it. In four minutes and 
37 seconds from the starting of the reaper, accord- 
ing to the best double timer stop-watch in the 
county, held by Charley Bracken, a pan of bis- 
cuits was delivered to the hungry crowd by Mrs. 
Lawton, and—-that was the last seen of them. 
Then other pans of delicious biscuits were 
baked more at leisure, and boiled ham and “one 
minute biscuit,’’ formed a sand—which it was 
right hard to beat, and then, as it would be im- 
possible for a Western gathering of any kind to 
be worthy the name without a speech of some 
kind, Mr. Smiley proposed that Gen. Shields 
make a speech, which he did, in those incompar- 
able graceful words of his that fill even so pro- 
saic a proceeding as grinding wheat, with the 
poetry of eloquence. He congratulated the peo- 
ple of the county upon the fact that they hada 
citizen among them in the person of Mr. Lawton, 
who had the energy, industry and ability to 
stand at the head of his profession, and who dig- 
nified and honored it because he was master of 
it. He earnestly commended the results of the 
trial to-day to every young man in business, that 
he see to it that whatever he undertook he rested 
not until he was master of the situation, and 
thoroughly understood his business. Then Law- 
ton, in his modest way, had to say something, 
and he made a little speech which was heartily 
applauded as well as that of Gen. Shields, and 
the party separated satisfied that four minutes and 
thirty-seven seconds cannot be beaten anywhere. 





“DAIRY AND STOCK. 


The Milk Business. 





The situation as it is—The dairyman inadequately 
paid—The consumer unjustly imposed upon—A 
change imperatively demanded—The way out of 
the difficulty—The Paris plan—The Lester Com- 
pany’s circular, &c. 

That very much of the milk served to the house- 
holders of this and other large cities is adulterated, 
or diluted with water, is an undeniable and 
mournful fact. Where the blame rests for this 
state of things it may not be profitable to inquire, 
but the fact itself there is no room for disputing. 
We think it time for a change, as well for the 
best interests of the producer as for the consumer 
of this staple article of food. To farmers, who 
rely mainly upon their milk dairy for their an- 
nual income, and who, through extortionate or 
rascally milkmen and high freights, find them- 
selves worse off at the end of the year than at its 
beginning; to the honest milkman of the city, 
who finds his business deranged or ruined by irre- 
sponsible competitors, and to the dwellers in the 
city, who pay for milk and obtain milk and 
water, a change is imperatively demanded and 
must come sooner or latter. In the welfare of 
the first named class the FARM JOURNAL is 
primarily and chiefly interested, not only because 
the unjustness of the situation bears most heavily 
upon them, but because it is our duty, as well as 
pleasure, in the publication of an agricultural 
paper, to first consider their welfare, to see that 
their interests are properly guarded, and their 
labors and enterprises justly compensated. 

We have always thought, and have so said in 
these columns, that while milk retails in the 
cities at eight cents, the producer should receive 
more than three orthree and half cents per quart ; 
and while it retails at six cents he should receive 
more than two ortwoand a half cents, Those who 





tled to more than one-half of what the producer 
pays; and yet such is the present situation. 
How to remedy it is the great question, the solu- 
tion of which, we believe, rests mainly with the 
farmers themselves. 

The thing to be done, in our view, is for the 
farmer to serve the milk directly to the consumer 
or through trusted agencies, and receive such 
ample compensation as householders of the city 
are always willing to pay for a good article. The 
plan in France is for the dairyman to send his 
milk to market in air-tight glass jars, the cover 
of which is sealed, the seal 
only to be broken by the 
housekeeper who receives (7 ~ 
the milk; thus there is no 
opportunity for dilution or 
adulteration on the way to 
market; confidence can be 
established between pro- 
ducer and consumer, the | 
dairyman be adequately 
paid and the houskeeper ™ 
satisfactorily served. This 
plan is also being tried in 
some of the New England cities and in New 
York, and we hail with satisfaction a similar 
enterprise just inaugurated in Philadelphia. 

The “ Lester Milk Company,” under date of 
April 25th, issued a circular to the public of this 
city, which we deem as interesting to our readers 
as anything we can print, so we give it entire: 

“We are intending to bring to this city milk 
in a purer, fresher, sweeter and cleaner manner 
than has ever been done before. We intend to 
supply the people of Philadelphia with milk ab- 
solutely pure, as it comes from the cows. Todo 
this the milk is oy up by us in the country in 
glass cans, air-tight, under pressure, which pre- 
vents the milk from churning, the cans are then 
placed in boxes, and surrounded by ice and locked 





THE LESTER MILK 
JAR. 


up. We receive the milk from the farmers, after | 


each milking, at our dairy, where it is inspected ; 
if we discover that the farmer has watered or 
adulterated it, or has fed his cows on material 
that taints, we reject it. The boxes containing 
the cans being locked, no one can open them 
until our drivers open them to deliver the milk, 

“We recommend*this milk to you—first, be- 
cause it is sweet and pure, and you do not have 
to take our word for it, as the cream will show 
on the top of the can; second, because you get 
your milk clean. It does not pass through dif- 
ferent hands, but is put at once into the glass cans 
and is not again disturbed until you open them 
yourself; third, you can take the cream from the 
milk at once, without letting it stand to rise; 
fourth, the milk will keep longer than any other; 
fifth, the air is excluded from the milk so it can- 
not lose its freshness, and cannot absorb or take 
in impurities, or dust or dirt from the air; sixth, 
your milk isnotchurned or disturbed in transpor- 
tation, for it is put up in a solid body; seventh, 
it will not sour in a thunder-storm; and lastly, 
= get a full quart; for our cans are all made 
»y standard measure. Our milk is invaluable 
for invalids and very young children. 

“The putting up the milk in the manner we 
do, necessitates our asking ten cents per quart. 
As compared with most of the milk ey our 
milk (which we guarantee absolutely pure) is 
the cheapest, for two quarts of it will, if reduced 
with water, prove equal to nearly or quite three 
quarts of the average milk sold in the city. Cus- 
tomers will also be furnished, whenever wished, 
with pure sweet cream, put up in the same man- 
ner, in quart and pint cans. 

“‘ Notice—Our agent will call in a few days and 
show you a can of our milk and solicit your 
patronage.” 


Who can doubt but that this Company is on 
the right track and that it but points the way for 
others to follow, The dairies which supply the 
Lester company are near Phonixville, Chester 
county, but we have not obtained the names of 





















the Cairymen. We present herewith our artist’s 
representation of the jars used by the Lester 
Company. The lid is screwed down, and fitted, 
air-tight, by the use of rubber rings as in the or- 
dinary fruit jar. A patent is claimed for this 
jar, but we do not know upon what the claim 
rests. We presume any glass-making establish- 
ment will make jars suitable for the purpose of 
holding milk while being transported to market. 
> -+ 


BUTTER-MAKING. 





The subject opened and to stay open until the 
points are all brought out—Contributions invited 
and inquirers asked to come forward—A veteran 
butter-maker gives his plan. 


Good bread requires good bitter; and as our 
enlightened correspondents have been telling us 
how to make the former we shall now insist on 
learning from them also how to make the latter. 
They can do it, we know, for we have a conceit 
that nearly all the people in America who fully 
understand the great art of making good butter 
are readers of the FARM JOURNAL, or intend to 
become so before very long. The first requisite 
in this art is to know what good butter is; lack- 
ing this knowledge all efforts of the butter artist 
must prove abortive. We are to presume that 
no subscriber of our little paper will break down 
at this point, for they all know what a good 
thing is when they see it; or at least when they 
smell it and taste it. 

We shall, perhaps, be a little rambling in our 
treatment of the subject under consideration, for 
we expect, before we are done with it, to go over 
the whole field, and to give the views of a good 
many practical butter-makers as they reach us, 
adding such notes as they occur to us, and pre- 
sent such ideas as we extract from all sources of 
within our grasp. 

We here invite contributions upon this topic 
from everybody who knows how to make butter ; 
and inquiries also from those who do not know 
how, but want to learn; and it is just as impor- 
tant that we have statements of things to be 
avoided as things to be done, in the production 
of gilt-edged butter. To open the subject we pre- 
sent a communication from George Sharpless, 
of Chester county, Pa., who has been a practical 
butter-maker for nearly a half century, and who 
now supplies many Philadelphia families with 
gilt-edged butter at gilt-edged prices. 

CONTRIBUTION FROM GEORGE SHARPLESS, 

The adjuncts necessary for manufacturing an 
agreeable and wholesome article of butter is 
first to have such cows as will produce good, rich 
butter and plenty of it; but no cows will do this 
unless properly fed on rich, wholesome food, such 
as corn-meal, cotton seed meal and bran, with 
good, sweet hay and a sufficiency of pure water. 

Cows should be kept clean by having an 
abundance of litter to rest themselves on, and 
stalls fixed so that when they lie down will not 
have their hind quarters contaminated with their 
droppings. 

Milking should be done regularly twice each 
day and the milk placed in a nice, clean room, 
well aired, at a temperature of 60 degrees, and 
let stand thirty-six hours before skimming. 
There should be a small portion of sour milk 
put in the pans when strained, in order that the 
cream may come to the proper consistency before 
churning; the cream should be thick enough 
that the stirring stick should stand up where it 
is placed. 

At churning its temperature should be from 
55° to 60°; 58 is a very nice degree for it, when 
the butter comes in particles about the size of 
grains of carn; after churning draw off the 
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buttermilk ; then wash the butter in some pure 
spring water, which will take out pretty much 
all the buttermilk. I have been in the practice 
of this for many years. 

After taking from the churn, weigh, and for 
each pound of butter allow a half ounce of the 
finest and best salt the market will afford ; work 
but little, then apply your salt, working enough 
to get the salt well incorporated with the butter, 
when it may be left to stand an hour or two, 
when it may be re-worked, using, in connection 
with the worker, a sponge covered with a cloth, 
to sop the water from off the butter, which ren- 
ders it more dry. 

This has been my practice, in great measure, 
this winter, with a dairy of from eighteen to 
twenty-five cows, and the butter has been sold in 
Philadelphia, wholesale, for forty and thirty-five 
cents and no complaints. 

Ceres 
Salt for the Dairy. 

There is a growing interest in the salt question 
among Middle States’ dairymen, and a suspicion 
exists that enough regard is not paid to the quality 
of the salt used in butter-making. In New York 
city an extensive and furious “salt war” has 
existed for some time between the great house of 
Thurber and the firm that deals in Ashton salt, 
and rages yet with unabated energy. One good 
result of the contest has been to cail attention to 
the necessity of using the best quality of salt in 
butter-making, and for household purposes, and 
another has been to drive salt of a very poor 
quality out of the market. The Thurbers repre- 
sent the Higgin salt, manufactured by Thomas 
Higgin, of Liverpool, who is now on a visit to 
this country. We present a portrait of this gen- 





tleman, cut on wood by our own artist. The 
object of Mr. Higgin’s visit is to induce manu- 
facturers here to use his process, which competent 
judges say is to work as great a revolution in the 
manufacture of salt as the discovery of the Bes- 
semer a has in that of steel, or new process 
in milling in that of flour. Considering the very 
superior quality of the Higgin salt,—and we say 
this from actual trial and inspection,—and the 
tremendous energy and business enterprise of 
H. K. & F. B. Thurber, the American agents, we 
expect to see this brand come into general use 
all over the country before very long. 

At our suggestion Mr. H. L. Snyder, grocer, 
at —_ and Green streets, this city, has estab- 
lished a headquarters for the Higgin salt and 
will 5 housekeepers and dairymen, at lowest 
rates. His announcement may be found in our 
advertising columns, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THREE TIMES a day is enough to water horses 
ordinarily. ; 

BUTTER made of sweet cream will not keep 
well, though sweet and excellent while new. 





RANDALL’s Practical Shepherd is one of the 
best works we know of on sheep raising. 

SALT absorbs odors the same as butter ; hence 
to make good butter the salt must not only be of 
good quality but must be kept in a clean place. 

IF A HORSE balk, when loaded lightly, leave 
him to consider on it until he comes to a better 
mind. Whipping an enraged horse is folly. All 
balkyness is probably produced by abuse in 
breaking colts. High-spirited horses will not 
bear unreasonable impositions. 

THE MILCH COWS ought to be fed meal and 
bran during the summer to obtain the best results 
from them. They should stand in a darkened 
stable between eleven and four o’clock, during 
fly time, and within these bours they may be 
fed. This is far better than to let them graze 
during the entire day and they will prove it at 
the pail and in the dung pile. Time may prove 
that the Hannum plan is still better, viz: not to 
turn them out to pasture, at all, but haul the 
green fodder to the barn. 





“ADVERTISEMNETS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL, 


S. BEEHMAN, South Branch, N. J. 

e Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 

down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 

horns, Houdans, Partridge Cochins, B. B. Red Gimes, 

Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1.50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


(RoapsIDE HERD). Thorough- 

bred Heifers, Young Cows 

a ‘and Calwes For Sale, all regis- 
te . q 3 


THOMAS T. TASKER, Sr. 
1622 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SHORT-HORNS AT PRIVATE SALE 


Males and females of all ages, principally of the Gwynne 
family—a celebrated milking strains of Short-Horns. 
Catalogues on applicaiion. G. G. MAXON, 

Riverside Farm, Schenectady, New York. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the animals they need. 

<X. M. FULFORD. Bel-Air, Maryland. 


THOROUGHBRED 


CHESTER WHITE Pigs 


Prize blood, noted families, extra fine. 
Now ready for shipment. 8 and 10 weeks old. Grand speci- 
mens. ORDER EARLY—get the best you ever owned 
and be convinced. Also THOROUGHBRED AYRSHIRE 
CALVES. of both sex and very fine. Also EXTRA 
THOROUGHBRED JERSEY CALVES of both sex. For 
Sale. Call or address LIFTON FARMS, 

Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa. 


THos. M. HAVREY. ZEBEDEE HAINES. 
5 ipeteeeaome M. HARVEY & SON, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
Breeder and Shippers of 


BERKSHIRE & YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


Guernsey and Jersey Cattle, 
Bred from the Best Imported Stock. Also Dark 


Brahma Chickens and Bronze Turkeys from 
the most noted strains. 


HEAVY- WEIGHT SWINE! 


JERSEY REDS — famous for heaviest weights. 
C®&~ Send for The Illustrated Farm Annual 
of Blooded Stock, Seeds, Poultry, Dogs, etc. Address 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 221 Church S8t., Philada, 


IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 








made aspecialty. Also White Holland 
Wey () Turkeys and White Leghorn Chickens. 
Correspondence solicited. D.E.ALLEN 


Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, Chester Co., PENNA. 


AGENTS WANTED fick ortne sear” 
new, scientific, practical, and money-saving—the 


Diseases of Live Stock 


and their most efficient remedies. Including Horses, Cat- 
tle. Sheep, and Swine. A popular treatise, givinga de- 
scription of all the usual diseases to which these animals 
are liable, and the most successful treatment of American, 
English and European veterinarians, by LLoyD V. TELLOR, 
M.D. Pp. 460. Price, cloth, $2.50. Sold only by sub- 
scription. Specimen copy mailed on receipt of price. 
EVERY STOCK OWNER AND FARMER WILL BUY 
THIS BOOK ON SIGHT, as it will save him hundreds of 
dollars, AN AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
Agents are making from $10 to $20 a day selling it. For 
Circulars and terms, address 
H. C. WATTS CO., 508 Minor St., Phila., Pa. 
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CAST-IRON PIG: TROUGHS. 
Four, five and six feet long, (will make any length,) and 
11 inches wide, 7 inches deep. Manufactured by 


ARAD BARROWS, JR., 
No. 1403 South Front Street, Phila., Pa. ‘ 


YHESTER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 
ported stock. Plymouth Rock and W, Leghorn eggs 
at $1.00 per 13. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


THE FARMER’S FOWL. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Are hardy, handsome; good table and market fowls; 
good setters and mothers ; splendid layers. A general pur- 
pose breed. Just what farmers want. 

HATCHING EGGS from choice selected fowls of 
the finest strains--31.50 for 13; 50 or more, 10 cents each. 
Circulars free. B. R. BLACK, MULLIca HILL, N. J. 


Packed to carry safely 
EGGS to any point. Best EGGS 
strains of Brahmas, Cochins, Houdans, Leghorns, Ham- 
burgs, Black, Red, and White Georgian Games, Plymouth 
Rocks and B. B. R. Game Bantams. $1.00 to $3.00 per 
dozen. Genuine Russian Mammoth Sunflower Seed for 
fowls. Egg Record Cards, last a year, for 3 cents. 
H. S. ANDERSON, 
Union Springs, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS For 
HIGGIN’S 


EUREKA SALT. 


Best in the world for dairy use. Eighteen 
premiums awarded butter salted with this salt at the 
International Dairy Fair, held in New York, Dec. 1878. 

By using it you will improve your butter and make it 
command higher prices. Packed in pure linen sacks, con- 
taining one and four bushels each, delivered free of cartage 


on board cars or boats. 
. H. L. SNYDER, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 
S. W. Cor. Eighth and Green Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE “LILLY” BUTTER-WORKER. 


Mr.SILAS BETTS, gg of r : i 




























Bloomfield Cottage Farm, Cam- 
den, N. J., says: ‘‘Itisthe per- 
fection of a butter-worker.” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove. Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘‘ It 
works satisfactorily, and I would 
not be without one.” Both gen- &— 
tleman named above are makers [/ 
of * Gilt-edge” butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money 
refunded. Send for circular. 
C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Received Medal 


AND 


HIGHEST AWARD 


STEAM ENGINES, 
A. B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 


Cheapest and best for all pur- 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse Pow- 3 
ers and Gin Gear. 

Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILis, Gins, PRESSEs | 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. Inquiries promptly 
answered. SS 

;m VerticalEngines,with or withov 
? wheels, very conveni- » 
ent, economical and 
completein every dee 
tail, best and 
cheapest Vert- 
ical in the 
\ world. Fig. 
\1 is engine 


| in use. Fig. 
| y- 
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\e eS road. _ tal 
The Farquhar Separator esa 
(Warranted) : oP to 
Penna. : me eg 
Agricultural a gen" 
Works, £6 és 
York, Pa. Sade 
Lightest draft, _ : Q .£ 
most durable. = & 2s 
simplest, most Ste £ 
economic:1 co Zs 
and perfect in or =. 
use. Wastesno eo 


grain, cleans it 


Seady for market. 


AND ! THE 
HIGHEST PRIZE | ) 3) SILVER MEDAL 
AWARDED ar 
SEPARATORS, Paris Exposition, 


Send for Illustrated Cataiogue, Address A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


EDITED BY DR, A. M. DICKIE. 


Eggs and Poultry as Food. 


The products of the poultry-yard in some shape 
or other should be on our tables every day. In 
point of wholesomeness we can have nothing 
better ; in point of cheapness, when cost of pro- 
duction is considered, no substantial article of 
diet is cheaper ; in point of toothsomeness none 
is better. Poultry as food is digestible and nu- 
tritious, and supplies reinforcement to the parts 
of the system that are worn by brain labor; in 
other words, it restores the waste of nerve tissue. 
The same is true of eggs. This is one reason why 
so large a part of the products of our poultry 
yards find a market in the cities and towns. 





Business men, professional men, journalists, ar- 
tists, literary people, etc., 
all use their brains or 
nervous systems in the 
pursuit of their various 
callings. It follows that 
nervous tissue must be 
nourished, and oysters, 
fish, eggs and poultry are 
largely used by these peo- 
ple as an article of diet 
for this purpose. Many 
people understand this 
and include these articles 
in their bill of fare from a 
knowledge of their value. 
Others, who use them, 
do so, perhaps, instinct- 
ively, but it amounts to 
the same thing in the 
end; nerve tissue is nour- 
ished by them whether 
the consumer knows the 
fact beforehand or not. 

But while eggs and 
chickens are good food 
for citizens they are just 
as good for coun.cry folk, 
and now since they are so cheap, farmers may 
and should consume them largely at home. An 
egg contains a good deal of nutritive matter to 
the square inch and besides being toothsome and 
wholesome is good, solid food, and at present 
rates cheap food. Many country people enjoy a 
poultry dinner only on special or great occasions. 
We can see no good reason for this, but think 
poultry raisers should consume more of their 
products than they do. 


+e 





Colonize the Broods. 


The early March and April broods are neces- 
sarily cooped near the buildings on account of 
cold, rainy, disagreeable weather, and that they 
may be more conveniently looked after. Now 
when the weather is getting warm and pleasant, 
the broods should be cooped away from the others 
as far as is convenient, the further the better. 
Two or three or four broods may be placed in 
the orchard ; others in the lane, others again in 
the edge of the corn or potato field. These 
various groups or colonies should be fed near 
their respective coops, and they will then return 
to them regularly and stay about them all sum- 
mer. There are many advantages in this method, 
and but one disadvantage, or, perhaps, two. 
First, the danger from enemies, as hawks, crows, 
skunks, &c. Second, the time and labor required 
to travel so far in feeding and caring for the 





broods, These disadvantages are, however, much 


more than overbalanced by the greater amount 
of room given the growing chickens, and their 
general health and thrift. It avoids overcrowd- 
ing, which is desirable. 


+ <>. - 


Chicken Rearing. 


Recently we gave an illustration of a chicken 
nursery for early broods. As the season is now 
more advanced we give another illustration to 
show the methods employed by advanced (French) 
poultry keepers in rearing later broods. 

For an establishment of this kind a dry, grav- 
elly piece of ground should be selected. It must 
be properly fenced and contain a nice grass sod 
on at least a part of the surface; gravel walks, as 
shown in the cut, are of value for various reasons. 
Some shade is necessary and may be furnished 
by ornamental or fruit trees, the latter, perhaps, 
being preferable. 

These coops are arranged in rows along the 














FRENCH POULTRY YARD. 


. } 
walks and may be removed a short distance each j 


day to keep the ground clean and sweet. These 
coops may be made as plain or as ornamental as 
one likes; they may be made like those in the 
illustration, or they may be made on any other 
plan that suits the taste or fancy of the owner. 
All that is required of a coop is that it shall pro- 
tect the broods against the weather and against 
enemies, such as skunks, minks, rats, &c. If 
set upon solid, hard ground they will not need a 
bottom, but on soft ground rats and skunks bur- 
row under the coops and destroy the chicks; a 
neatly fitting board bottom will prevent this. 

Other coops like those around the fence may 
be made for nesting places and roosts for hens. 
Of course the arrangements and fixtures of any 
poultry yard will be, to an extent, a reflection of 
the ideas of its owner. No great amount of 
elegance is required in the poultry quarters, but 
as much as possible of comfort and convenience 
for both the occupants and their owner should 
always be aimed at. The best and most conve- 
nient arrangement is always the most desirable 
and profitable. 
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Diphtherite. 





Many are complaining that their chickens are 
ailing with sore mouths and throats. They seem 
lively and eat well enough as long as they can 
swallow, but their mouths and throats fill up 
with a yellow, cheesy-looking substance and they 





soon die. This is diphtherite—a species of roup, 
and when it occurs is hard to manage. The best 
way is so avoid it. Keep the chicks in clean, 
warm coops and on clean ground ; give them all 
the sunshine possible. Use a little of good poul- 
try powder and the chicks will not be likely to 
be troubled with the disease. When it attacks a 
brood they will not do much good. They are 
hard to treat, and it is more bother to cure 
them than they are worth. Chicks should not 
be kept in sunless quarters, and they should not 
be obliged to pick up their food from tainted, 
filthy ground. Attention and cleanliness are ab- 
solutely necessary to successful chicken raising. 





Feeding Young Chickens. 





EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—In reading your 
editorials in the FARM JOURNAL we gain very 
valuable information as to the requisites in poul- 
try raising and keeping. You have a very valu- 
able article in the March 
number, on page 85, on 
feeding young chickens, 
to which I add that for 
quite young chickens 
hard-boiled eggs and 
boiled potatoes, mashed 
and well mixed, as a 
change for the first feed 
in the morning, once every 
few days, for a couple of 
weeks, are most excellent. 
Afterwards, if not allowed 
a free grass range, boiled 
meat scraps in small quan- 
tities, and raw cabbage or 
other greens cut very fine, 
as a feed during the day, 
giving as much as they 
will eat up clean in con- 
nection with their other 
feed; also a supply of 
finely crushed oyster 
shells. 

In feeding my poultry 
soft feed I use troughs 
made thus: Bottom piece, 
1}x6 in. by 6 feet; side and end pieces 4x3 in., 
with upright slats, (around the side and ends,) 
4x1 in.xl foot. This is the size I use for a flock 
of twelve to fifteen White Leghorns. It may 
be made larger or smaller, according to size of 
fowls. It will keep the feed clean until eaten. 
Without some such protection they run through 
it and have it unclean, intermixed with their 
droppings, and left in a state unfit for them to 
eat, and must be in a state of semi-starvation be- 
fore they will eat it. 


Millersburg, Pa. A. J. PONTIUS. 
ae ot ee 

GEORGE SHARPLEsS thinks a good Brahma hen 
is the best incubator yet discovered. Yes, George, 
but how can you get them to operate in January ? 


$< ——__—__—_—_. 


Size of the Farmer’s Flock. 


A fow] is a sort of farm-yard scavenger. There 
is about every farmer’s premises more or less 
offal that may be utilized by a flock of chickens. 
A moderate-sized flock will obtain fully one-half 
of all the food they need in this way ; therefore, 


, the proportions of profit on each fowl will be 
| great. If, however, the number is doubled the 


natural waste of the farm will not supply so large 
a part of their wants. More grain must be fed to 
them directly, and of course the proportion of 
profit on each fowl is less. If thirty fowls will 
yield a net profit of $1.50 each in a year, it by 
no means follows that sixty will yield a net profit 
of $1.50 each. Unless the large flock have extra 
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care it will really be of no more profit than the 
smaller one. On grass and grain farms and on 
farms where a large stock of animals is fed there 
will of necessity be a great deal of waste. Indeed, 
we might almost lay it down as a rule that the 
size of the farmer’s flock of fowls should be in 
proportion to the number of animals he keeps. 
From twenty-five to fifty fowls sheltered by a 
roomy, sunny, well ventilated house and left for 
the most part to care for themselves will furnish 
eggs and poultry for market and the table, and 
thus turn to good account much that would other- 
wise be wasted. 

Unless, therefore, farmers are prepared to make 
a specialty of poultry we should advise the keep- 
ing of small flocks. But let them be composed 
of the best breeds. The rearing of fowls will pay 
when properly managed, but it is well to remem- 
ber that the care and the liability to disease in- 
creases with the size of the flock. 


Mullica Hill, N. J. B. R. BLAcK. 
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A Feeding Coop for Young Chicks. 





Where one has broods of different ages it is 
sometimes difficult to feed the younger, smaller 
ones so that they can get their share without be- 
ing imposed on by older ones. Moreover, one often 
wants to feed the young chicks and restrain the 
mother hens from eating the lion’s share. These 
difficulties are fully met by having a feeding coop 
which will admit the chicks inside, but not the 
old ones or the larger young ones. The feed is 
to be placed inside the slatted coop in suitable 
vessels. The little ones soon learn to go in and 
eat unmolested by the larger, stronger ones. 
These feeding coops are a good thing to have and 
after one has tried them they will not be dis- 
earded. They are 
easily made and should é 
be neither too large nor Zi Hn! A 
too small. The top Wi | \" 
Sit ll 
close enough to keep il 
out all one wishs tb —————————— 
debar. If they are made strong and of good ma- 
terial they will last several years and may be 
used to advantage during the whole summer, for 
there are always younger, weaker birds which 
need such protection as these coops afford. From 
the illustration it will be easy to see how they 
are made, and by a trial of one after it is made 
it will be very easy to see its advantages. Where 
there are large flocks of young chickens several 
of these coops will be needed. With a few strips 
of inch boards and a bundle of ordinary ceiling 
lath, a few nails, a saw, a hatchet, and a mere 
modicum of mechanical skill, these coops can be 
made at a small expense and on rainy days. 
Leaders of the FARM JOURNAL who raise chick- 
ens will find them a good investment. 
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THESE long warm days are the ones when 
good fresh water should be within easy reach of 
the fowls and chickens. 

JUNE is a busy month in the poultry yard. 
The earlier broods are good-sized chickens by 
this time and need but little special attention if 
fed and watered regularly. If the coops are 
kept clean and the growing chickens are fed well 
they will grow finely these long warm days. 

It 1s a disgrace to allow red mites or red 
spiders, as some call them, to accumulate in 
the poultry quarters or in their nests. They are 
very small and apparently insignificant, but they 
are blood suckers and annoy and injure the fowls 
very much. They can be kept away by the 
methods we have from time to time suggested in 
this journal, 

THE BROODS should not be let out of their 
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coops too early in the mornings where the grass 
is tall and wet. The heavy dews these June 
morningssaturate the grass more thoroughly than 
a shower, and chicks allowed to run in such 
grass while wet, get thoroughly draggled and 
chilled, and this is not good for them. 

MANY of our readers whose chicks are ailing 
or who don’t know exactly what to do in certain 
emergencies, or other circumstances, should con- 
sult the files of the FARM JOURNAL to see if they 
cannot find what they want to know before wri- 
ting to us for special instructions. If we had 
nothing else to do we would willingly answer all 
correspondents who enclose a postage stamp for 
a reply ; but we have other business which must 
be attended to besides replying to correspondents 
whether they send postage stamps or not. Think 
about it. 

Many chicks will be hatched in June, and if 
well cared for they may be profitably hatched this 
month. Insect food is plenty, and the weather 
is warm and pleasant, giving the chicks a good 
chance to grow and thrive. Later hatched broods 
do not, as a rule, attain the same size as early 
ones, but they are quite as good layers. In late 
broods there is usually a larger proportion of 
pullets than in early ones. The chickens are 
usually shorter-legged, too, but why it is so we 
cannot tell. 

LooK out for lice in the poultry quarters. 
Nests, roosts and coops will get lousy before you 
know it, if you are not on the lookout for them. 
The whitewash brush and the diluted carbolic 
acid will destroy lice. Make a strong caustic 
whitewash with fresh lime. Use it freely in the 
houses and coops ; clean out old nests and ®hite- 
wash the boxes. Then in the course of a week 
or ten days, when the lime wash is dry, sprinkle 
the inside of houses, coops and nests with the di- 
lute carbolic acid, or use a little coal-oil on roost 
poles and floors of houses and coops, and in the 
corners of nest boxes. It is not a correct practice 
to mix carbolic acid and caustic lime wash; 
use them separately. 

SEE TO.1T that the coops are vermin-proof— 
vermin in this case meaning “‘ varmints,’”’ such 
as minks, skunks, &c. This month these animals 
have their young ones and suckling them makes 
the dams hungry and thievish where they have 
a chance to steal chickens. A single mink will 
in one night destroy a good many chickens, if it 
can get at them. From the last of June to the 
last of July such enemies are more troublesome 
and destructive than at any other season. The 
way to head them off is to have solid board bot- 
toms in the coops. They will dig under the coops 
and take the chicks without this precaution, 
where they are troublesome. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
W. F. B. Spanish, Brown Leghorns, Pea Comb Partridge 


Cochin, G. 8. Hamburgs—Pure Bred. Eggs, #1 for 13. 
ROBERT HADDOCK, WILMINGTON, Del. 


INDEN GROVE GREY DORKINGS— 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 

I am now prepared to receive orders for Eggs from m 
celebrated Grey Dorkings, selected in England by T. 
8S. Cooper, from the Duke of Marlborough’s stock. Eggs 
carefully packed at $1.50 per sitting (13 eggs). Address 
_THOMAS COOPER, “Linden Grove,’’ Coopersburg, Pa. 

HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 

Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 

qualified by the **American Standard of Excellence.” Eggs 

securely packed and expressed any distance at * per 13, 
zE J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Drake strain ; no other breed kept. Have taken Ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main pouliry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pas 


~ _FROM CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS 
Heavy and a & 13 for $2.00 ; 25 for 
$3.00 I. H. LLOYD, 
Mullica Hill, N. J. 


OULTRY CHOLERA.—1I7S CAUSE. NATURE 
and MANAGEMENT. Sent postpaid for 50 Cents. 
Address this office, or Dk. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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W sf a Y Woodstown 
H. © AU ST I N 4 Salem Co.,N.J- 
Breeder of SUPERIOR POLAND CHINA HOGS, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS AND MAMMOTH BRONZE 
TURKEYS. Eggs and Fow]s for sale in season. 


BROWN LEGHORNS 


Are sprightly, beautiful, hardy, 
have plump bodies, golden yellow 
legs and skin, and are famous as 

“LAYING MACHINES,” 
jf In all practical and fancy points 
my fowls are unsurpassed. Eggs 
$1.50 for 15; 50 or more 10 cents each. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. Address 
B. R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 


EGGS LIGHT BRAHMA AND 
, PLYMOUTH ROCK 
EXCLUSIVELY. Carefully selected stock from two years’ 


breeding. Price, $1.50 per 13, gwd packed for shipping. 
C. 8. COOPER, Schraalenburgh, N. J. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


Superior First Premium birds. Eggs for setting securely 
packed and delivered to express to go safe 1000 miles. 
J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 
POULTRY YARDS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold and Silver Pen- 
ciled Hamburgs, Black Hamburgs. Polish, W. and B. Leg- 
horn, Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Ban- 
tams, B. B. R. G. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS _ IN 
SEASON. J. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 





Y Lilustrated Descriptive 


Circular Uv 
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POULTRY. 


SALISBURY COMPANY, nyack.Ny.” 


Keystone Poultry Yards. 


Kennett Square, Ches. Co., Pa. E. J. CHANDLER, 
Breeder and Shipper of High Class Thoroughbred Fancy 
Poultry ; White Crested Blk Polish, Buff and White Coch- 
ins, Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, American Domi- 
niques, S.S. Hamburgs, B. Red Game Bantams, and Pekin 
Ducks. . $2.00 per 15 or $3.00 per 26. Also Toulouse 
Geese Eggs, at $5 00 per doz’ All Eggs, guaranteed fresh 
and pure. 

RECIPE TO PREVENT DISEASES in CHICKENS 
sent postpaid for $1.00. 5 
A. DEDERICK, Castleton, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


SURE CURE Fez, POULTRY LicE— 


For Fifty cents I will send package by 
mail, postpaid, which will, when used according to direc- 
tions, rid effectually any poultry-house of lice at once, and 
keep it clear for one year. It is easily applied in five min- 
utes, contains no poison, and is perfectly sure. 

M. M, FRISSELLE, M. D., 
Kingston-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


DICKIE’S ai 
POULTRY 
POWDER. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
practical experience in poultry 
eeping, and is the best prepa- 

tion for fowls in the market. It 

will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock healthy an 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in Philadelphia from 
whom country merchants and 
dealers can order it. The 
POULTRY POWDER 
AND 
GAPE CURE 
should be in the hands of every 
poultry keeper. A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 


DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


are the best dogs for farmers and others. Send 15c. for 
photo. of my Imported ** Laddie.’’ Special circular 
sent on receipt of stamp. Eggs only $1.50 per setting from 
choice L, and D, Brahmas, P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, 8.8. and 
B. B. R. Game Bantams, &c. 

D. Z. EVANS, Jxr., Germantown, Pa, 
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“PUBLISHER 5 DEPARTMENT. 


Do Not be afraid to send money by mail ; 
there is little risk ot its going astray. 





SEND postage stamps to us instead of silver ; 
the former will come safely in a letter ; the latter 
may not. 


We sHALL thank the friendly reader to send 
us a few names of neighbors who do not take the 
FARM JOURNAL, to whom we will occasionally 
send specimen copies. 





For JUNE we print one thousand copies of the 
FARM JOURNAL above our regular edition, which 
we send to persons not yet on our books, that they 
may become acquainted with the paper. 





WE shall begin the publication of a series of 
articles, probably in the July number, from the 
pen of Mr. Jacob Biggle, retired city merchant, 
who will tell “what he knows about farming.” 
We can only say now, that what Mr. Biggle don’t 
know on the subject is hardly worth the know- 
ing, so our readers may prepare themselves for 
a large acquisition of knowledge and experience. 


State Board Meeting—Programme. 


On June 5th and 6th, in this city, in the hall 
of the Permanent Exhibition Company, at Fair- 
mount Park, will be held a meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture. The meeting opens at 10 
A. M., closing each day at 5 P. M., with a recess 
for dinner, obtainable in the building. The sub- 
ject for general discussion is ‘‘ Tickets of admis- 
sion to county fairs and their price.’ The pro- 
gramme of essays and discussions is as follows : 

1. The industrial education of Europe as it 
affects agriculture.—By J. P. Wickersham, Sup’t 
of Public Instruction. 

2. Silk culture.—By Samuel Chamberlain. 


3. Recklessness in using fertilizing subtsances. 
—By J. 8. Keller, member from Schuylkill. 

4, The sexes of plants.—By Thomas Meehan, 
Botanist of the Board. 

. Epizootic pleuro-pneumonia.— By C. B. 

Michener, Veterinary Surgeon of the Board. 

6. Agricultural history of Bucks county.— 
By E. Reeder, member from Bucks. 

ti a fungi in cereals.—By William 
Barbeck,. 


8. European and American Agriculture.—By 
John P. Edge. 


The usefulness and profit of farming and the 
relation it bears to the other interests of the 
State.-—By Wm. G. Moore, member from Berks. 

All farm clubs, Granges and other organiza- 
tions are requested to send delegates, and all 
interested in agriculture are invited to attend 
and participate in the discussions. There ought 
to be a large attendance of farmers from Phila- 
delphia and neighboring counties. 


—> ——- 


CARD. 


(To be read only when marked with a Blue cross.) 

This is an invitation to you to become a sub- 
scriber to the FanM JOURNAL. 

Having your name as a progressive farmer and 
intelligent person, I mail you one free copy of 
the paper. 

Read it over carefully and then, if you like it, 
subscribe. 

If you don’t like it, don’t subscribe. 

The FARM JOURNAL has more readers in 
farmer’s families than any other three agricul- 
tural papers printed in the Middle States, (out 
of New York.) I want more. I want you! 

Fill up and return to me, by mail, the blank 
order which you will find in the paper, with cash 
or postage stamps, and get the paper one year. 

There, thank you, for being so prompt ! 











Notice—To pr 





(To be read when preceded by a Blue Cross.) 
Those who advertise in the FARM JOURNAL 
find that “it pays.” In proof of which read the 


following : 
“The FARM JOURNAL has paid me better than 
the --- ——, which charges $1.00 a line. The 


JOURNAL is one of the best mediums I know 
of.’—JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 

‘““T expected to continue if it brought me any 
inquiries, and it has; more than any advertising 
I have heretofore done.” —THOS. M. HARVEY 
Stock-breeder, West Grove, Pa. 

‘My advertisement last month in your paper 
did me as much good as the Country Gentle- 
man.’—F., MORRIS, Stock-breeder, Phila., Pa. 

“Your paper and the American Agriculturist 
are my most satisfactory mediums for adverti- 
sing.”?—S. C. DECOU, Nurseryman, Moores- 
town, N. J. 

‘Lots of people answer in response to present 
advertisement.”—E. DYLLWIN DARLING- 
TON, Florist, Doylestown, Pa. 

“Your advertisement has done me great good ; 
double thespace and continue.’”—R. HADDOCK, 
Poultryman, Wilmington, Del. 

‘‘ Applications for my circular have been as 
great through the FARM JOURNAL as any other 
paper.’—J. K. SHARPLESS, (Originator of 
Sharpless’ Strawberry,) Catawissa, Pa. 

“Your paper is first-class to advertise in; I 
got orders for corn, potatoes, and raspberries from 
nine States, out as far as Michigan, south as far 
as South Carolina; run me right out.”—ROW- 
LAND ROBERTS, Horsham, Pa. 

James Cloud & Son, Stock-breeders, Kennett 
Square, Pa., say that the “ FARM JOURNAL is 
one of the best papers we ever advertised in.” 

““T think Bo JOURNAL a good medium.”—S. 
J. ALLIS, Nurseryman, Erie, Pa. 

A. W. Livingstons Sons, of Columbus, Ohio, 
originators of Acme and Paragon tomatoes, say: 
“Tt has paid well.” 

B. R. Black, Poultryman, of Mullica Hill, N 
J., writes: ‘‘ Am glad to see so many evidences 
of prosperity in the FARM JOURNAL. The ad- 
vertisements tell the tale.” 

“The responses to my advertisement in the 
FARM JOURNAL have been very satisfactory.” — 
ISAIAH T. CLYMER, Quakertown, Pa. 

We refer to any of the above parties. 

This is the verdict ; and the reason is that the 
FARM JOURNAL is read by more wide-awake, 
progressive, well-to-do farmers than any three 
other agricultural papers printed in the Middle 
States, (out of New York.) 

If you want trade with rural people the cheap- 
est and surest way it is to advertise in this paper. 

My terms are 20 cents a line per month, or $2 
a line per year. Give our people a chance to 
deal with you. Address 

WILMER ATKINSON, Proprietor. 





OUR CLUBBING RATES 
—WITH— 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


In connexion with the FARM JOURNAL we 
receive subscriptions for any magazine or news- 
paper in the United States at the Publisher’s 
price or less. We present below both the 
publishers’ prices and our own, of a large num- 
ber of the leading magazines and papers. The 
reader will note that we include the FARM 
JOURNAL for one year in every instance, at the 
price given in the right-hand column, and that 
postage on both publications is prepaid. 


Publisher’s Price Our Price 
for the paper for BOTH 





named, papers. 
American Agriculturist,  - - 1.50 1.60 
American Bee Journal. - - 1.50 1.60 
Amer. Milliner and Dressmaker, 1.50 1.60 
Arthur’s Magazine, - - - 2.25 2.25 
American Naturalist, - - - 4.00 3.60 
Atlantic Monthly, -— - - 4.00 3.80 
Appleton’s Journal, - - 3.00 2.85 


Adee, Poultry Yard (weekly,) - ay 50 
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$1.60 


American Rural Home, - - 1.50 1.85 
Babyland, (new subs.) - - 50 .90 
Baltimore American, (weekly,) - 1.50 1.60 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, - - 1,50 1.60 
Brainard’s Musical World, - 1.50 1.60 
Burlington Hawkeye, : - 2.00 1.85 
Chicago Tribune, : 1.50 1.70 
Christian at Work, New Y ork, 3.00 2.60 
Christian Union, - - 3.00 3.00 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly,) - 1.15 1.60 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, _ - 1.50 1.60 
Country Gentleman, - : - 2.50 2.60 
Danbury News, - - : - 2.10 2.20 
Demorest’s Magazine, - - 3.00 2.60 
Episcopal Recorder, (Phila.) - 3.00 2.60 
Fireside Companion, - - - 3.00 2.85 
Forney,s Progress, - 5.00 4.60 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, (weekly) 4.00 3.60 
Chimney Corner, 4.00 3.60 


a“ 


- Budget of Fun, - 1.50 1.60 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - - 1.00 1.15 
Gardeners’ Monthly, - - - 2.10 2.00 
Germantown Telegraph, (new] - 2.50 2.60 
Godey’s Lady Book, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Globe-Democrat, (weekly) - - 1.50 1.70 
Harper’s Magazine, Bazar and 
Weekly, each, - 4.00 3.85 
Health Refermer, ’Battle Creek, 1.00 1.20 
Home Journal, - - - - 2.00 2.10 
Home Circle, (Boston, ) - - 2.00 1.60 


(new sub.) 2.50 2.70 
3.00 3.10 


Illus. Christian Weekly, ( 
Independent, (with soaaieun - 


Journal of Chemistry, (new subs.) 1.00 1.25 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,( with prem.)1.30 1.60 
Laws of Life, (Danville,) - - 1.50 1.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, - - 4,00 3.60 
Littell’s Living Age, - - - 8.00 7.35 
Maryland Farmer,’ - - - 1.00 1.35 
Medical Times, (Phila.)  - - 4,00 3.60 
Methodist, - : - - 2.20 2.30 
Moore’s Rural New Y orker, - 2.00 2.35 
Mother’s Magazine, - - - 1.50 1.60 
National Baptist, (Phila.) - - 2.50 2.85 
New York Daily Sse too - 12.00 9.60 
ve Graphie, ( sabardays) 2.50 2.35 
7 Herald, (weekly) - 1.00 1.50 
“3 Medical Journal, - 4.00 3.60 
“ Observer, (new subs. ) 3.15 2.75 
sy Times, (weekly) - 1.00 1.50 
T ribune, “> - 2.00 1.95 
i W eekly’ W itness, - 1.50 1.80 
“ Weekly W orld, - 1.00 1.50 
Nursery, - - 1.50 1.7 
Penna. School Journal, - - 1.60 1.70 
Penn Monthly, - : - 3.00 2.85 
Peterson’s Magazine, - - - 2.00 2.10 
Phila. Daily Record, (l year) - 3.00 3.10 
- “ ‘¢ (six mos.) - 1.50 1.85 
- ‘Press, (six mos.) - 4.40 4.50 
“Weekly Press, - . - 2.00 1.85 
~ “Times, - - 2.00 1.85 
Popular Science Monthly, - + 5,00 4.60 
Poultry World, - - - - 1.25 1.35 
Prairie Farmer, - - - - 2.00 2.10 
Saturday Evening Post, - - 2.00 1.85 
Saturday Night, - : - 3.00 2.85 
Scientific American, - - - 3.20 3.16 
Supplement, 5.00 4.60 
The Household, - - - - 1.10 1.35 
Scientific Farmer, - - - 1.00 1.30 
Seribner’s Magazine, - - 4.00 3.80 
3g oH Republican, (weekly,) 2.00 2.10 
Nicholas, - 3.00 3.00 
T lake Blade, - - ‘ - 2.00 2.10 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, - - 1.25 1.45 
-Wallace’s Monthly, - - - 3.00 3.10 
Waverly Magazine, - - - 5.00 ~° 3.60 
Western Rural, : - - 2.00 2.00 
Wide Awake, - : - - 2.00 2.10 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, - 5.00 5.10 
Woman’s Journal, - - - 2.50 2.35 
Youth’s Companion, (new subs.) 1.75 1.85 


This is only a partial list. We will furnish any 
other leading publication at correspond'ag rates. 
Where two or more papers are wanted we offer 
special reductions. Write for terms of any not 
on the list. g@-Subscribers, in remitting, will 
do us a great favor by stating whether it is a 
NEW subscription or @ RENEWAL. Address all 
communications to 


WILMER ATHINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


Tae Farm JourRNAL sims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is pe: formed by ourselves; we do notdump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All Communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the 8KIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adheting strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1879. 


It KEEPS monthly agricultural papers busy cor- 
recting the errors promulgated by the weeklies. 





PLOWING MATCHES appear to be schools of 
profanity, judging from the manner that some of 
the competitors swear at each other. 


THE MAN who will, in making machinery for 
farmers, use round bolts ought to be drummed 
out of the country. Such a man is a promoter of 
profanity, a cruel enemy of mankind. 


THE PEACH CROP promises to be short in the 
West, but large on the Delaware peninsula. 
Shipping facilities will be such that there will 
be a wide distribution of the Delaware crop and 
fair prices will probably be realized. 





Orchard Grass. 


This grass takes its name from its delight in 
shady or woody places, but it thrives when it is 
exposed to the sun, and in fact stands the heat 
and dry weather better than even timothy, herd 
grass or white clover. It is therefore well adapted 
to Delaware and New Jersey soils, even where 
they are light, but does better on black, loamy 
bottoms. It has an erect stem, from eighteen 
inches to three feet high, depending on the rich- 
ness of the soil, ending in a light-colored head 
resembling June, or blue grass, only larger. It 
grows in tussocks, which spread and deepen from 
year to year, forming after a few years a very 
stiffsod. Itstarts very early and on good ground 
may be cut profitably three times, and makes ex- 
cellent late or early pastures. For hay it needs 
to be cut like all coarse grasses before the blossom 
is fully developed. There is no grass stock are 
fonder of than this. It ripens at the same time 
with early red clover, with which, on light land, 
it is always desirable to sow it. It may also be 


sown with oats or buckwheat, or early on wheat... 


Watering Plants. 


Nine-tenths of the time and labor spent 
every summer in watering plants is unnecessary 
and wasted. Observe the following directions 
and it will seldom be necessary to water plants 
after they are planted: Make the ground for 
flower beds very rich, dig deeply and pulverize 
thoroughly. Water the plants until they are 
thoroughly soaked, before removing them from 
the pots; plant them deeply and press the ground 
very firmly. The roots will soon start downward 
and find the moist earth and will be safe from 
drought. Frequent watering encourages the 
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roots to grow near the surface where they are 
liable to be dried up every hot day. When it is 
necessary to water plants during unusually pro- 
tracted droughts, first loosen the ground with a 
long toothed rake, then water liberally in the 


evening if possible, until it is soaked half a foot 


or more, deep. This will be much better than a 
dozen sprinklings. The surface of the ground 
should be raked after every shower or watering 
to prevent its baking. In the majority of cases 
when plants do not grow and bloom the cause is 
that the ground is not rich enough. - Put on 
plenty of well-rotted manure and dig it in well. 


> —n 


The Weather in Harvest Time. 


The Government weather reports have not 
proved to be of much value to the farmer in 
harvesting his crops, for, though often accurate, 
they do not foretell the weather far enough in 
advance. The report in the morning paper that 
reaches the country post-office at noon is made 
up at one o’clock, A. M., and is intended only to 
cover the time up to 10 o’clock, when it is suc- 
ceeded by a new report, often of a very different 
character; in other words, it reaches the farmer 
after it has lost its usefulness as a forecast of the 
weather, applying to past rather than future 
conditions. 

We refer to this matter in order to point out 
to our readers the greatly superior character of 
the weather reports that are published in the 
New York Daily Herald. This paper has a 
weather bureau of its own, conducted with great 
ability and precision, and giving with wonderful 
accuracy the probable condition of the weather 
on the day of publication and on the following 
day. It supplements the reports furnished by 
the Government with the results of its own inves- 
tigations, which are scientific and far-reaching, 
and furnishes information that the farmer can 
utilize during the harvest season to great advan- 
tage. We advise those of our readers who can 
obtain the Daily Herald on the day of publica- 
tion most decidedly to send for it during the hay- 
ing and harvest season; it will cost but one 
dollar a month, by mail, and may be found of 
great practical use to them in housing their crops. 








NEARLY all the readers of newspapers here- 
about must be afflicted with “ nervous debility,” 
judging from the advertisements such papers 
contain. Our readers, we presume to be not 
afflicted in that way, hence no such advertise- 
ments appear in the FARM JOURNAL. 


“ABOUT underdraining: The present spring 
would point strongly to the necessity of a pretty 
general application of this principle to the aver- 
age farm.” 

We quote from a leading agricultural paper 
of New England. Exactly how it may be 
“Down East” we are not able to say, but the 
“average farm” about here don’t need under- 
draining yet. It takes the hardest kind of work, 
the closest management and strictest economy on 
the part of the farmer to make a living, without 
squandering his means on underground drains or 
any other kind of fancy dodges. There may be 
small pieces of land, here and there, that it will 
pay to underdrain, but to build a vast net-work 
of drains under the “‘ average farm ”’ may answer 
for one who has plenty of money and few brains, 
but will not do for a level-headed Middle States’ 
farmer, who conducts his own business without 
the aid of the sheriff. Set that down as a fact! 





“Anybody can learn to make money rapidly 
operating in stocks by the ‘Two Unerring Rules 
of Success,’ in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s new cir- 
cular. The combination method, which this firm 
has made so successful, enables people with large 
or small means to reap all the benefits of largest 
capital and best skill. Thousands of orders, in va- 
rious sums, are pooled into one vast amount and 
co-operated as a mighty whole, thus securing to 
each shareholder ali the advantages of the largest 
operator. Immense profits are divided monthly. 
Any amount, from $5 to $5,000, or more, can be 
used successfully. N. Y. Baptist Weekly, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1878, says, ‘By the combination 
system $15 would make $75, or 5 per cent.; $50 
pays $350, or 7 per cent. ; $1,00 makes $1.000, or 
10 per cent. on the stock, during the month, ac- 
cording to the market.’ ” 

The above is a portion of an advertisement 
sent us from New York. Though accompanied 
with a check to pay for its appearance in our 
advertising columns we most emphatically de- 
cline to let it appear, though apparently endorsed 
by so good a religious paper as the New York 
Baptist Weekly. We do not know Lawrence & 
Co. intimately, and cannot say how they differ 
from the run of Wall street stock operators, but 
we do not favor their endeavor to entice our 
readers into the maelstrom of stock speculation, 
wherein they would pretty surely become en- 
gulfed, sooner or later. People who acquire 
riches without earning them rarely make good 
use of them, and the passion of securing fortunes 
by some short cut is one of the great evils of the 
present day and ought to have no encouragement 
whatever. We note that the Messrs. Lawrence 
& Co.’s advertisement is in nearly every paper 
we pick up and doubtless they do a large busi- 
ness, so large that they can get along without 
extending their operations among subscribers to 
the FARM JOURNAL. Were we to admit that 
“immense profits” accrue to the customers of 
this firm, which are “divided monthly,” we 
would ask out of whose pockets come these large 
dividends? Somebody must lose heavily and 
these may be the customers of some other firm, 
induced by promises similar to those of Lawrence 
& Co., to invest their funds in stock speculations. 
It is either a losing game or a game of gouge, 
and rational people will stand aloof from it, 
while honorable newspapers will frown upon it 
as being both disreputable and dangerous. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 


“In flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound.” 


Water is greatly inferior to plaster as a me- 
dium for distributing Paris green upon potato 
vines. 

4 crop of Hungarian millet can follow early* 
cut clover and be harvested in time for a crop of 
ruta-bagas. This shows the possibilities of the 
soiling system. 

The plows now are bright and should be kept 
so until fall plowing begins. If not in use they 
will get rusty. They should be rubbed with lard 
and rosin melted together—two parts of lard and 
one of rosin. 

Corn can yet be drilled for cutting green for 
fodder. By all means plant in rows and culti. 
vate, and do not feed until the ears are well 
formed. The eight-rowed sugar is a good variety 
for the purpose; the cows are exceedingly fond 
of it. 

Those who will grow roots for cattle feed will 
be sure of procuring seed of the best quality in 
buying of Landreth. It does not pay to sow 
inferior seed, or such as is doubtful in character 
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as regards freshness and purity. Landreth grows 
his own seeds and warrants them. 

To erect a wooden fence that will quickly 
rot, when a more effective one can be had for less 
money, built wholly of iron, is simply foolish. 
No one can say definitely how long iron posts 
will last, but the probability is three or four 
times as long as wooden ones. We direct atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Thomas Atkinson 
on another page. 


@ great hue and cry is made over what is 
said to be a new forage plant. A friend gave us 
a root which we have planted, cut up into frag- 
ments. We may be mistaken, but believe it 





low. The year succeeding a year of high prices 
for potatoes, is not a good one in which to plant 
a large patch. 


Pearl millet is highly recommended by 
seedsmen, as is usual with a new thing. Near 
us it has yielded enormously, requires rich land, 
one seed only to stand in a place, in hills four 
feet apart. It starts feebly, like broom corn, or 
sorghum, but after it is fairly started it branches 
and spreads to cover the whole ground. Weare 
growing it this year on a small scale, and will 
report by and by. 

James Coad, of Montgomery county, gave this 
plant a trial last season. The stalks grew to 


nothing else but our old-fashioned Comfrey, one | enormous size, probably twelve feet high ; these 


of the Borrage family of plants, which 
nothing but mules and camels will eat 
without being starved to it. 


Savage dogs are a nuisance on a 
farm, but some folks will keep them to 
the disgust of their neighbors. Ifattack- 
ed by one of these brutes club him on the 
fore-legs rather than the head. This will 
disable him. If he springs up at your 
throat be ready to kick him in the 
stomach. This is damaging to him. 
But, if possible, avoid any necessity for 
a defence against such an antagonist. 

To get improved wheat of a par- 
ticular variety the best specimens are to be se- 
lected with which to propagate. Go to the wheat 
field, seek the best, most thrifty and healthy stools, 
having largest number of stalks, with largest, 
fullest heads and must plump grains; plant this, 
and when it ripens pursue the same course with 
it as before; and so on, year after year, until 
satisfactory results are obtained, and this will 
give a highly-improved, reliable and valuable 
pedigree wheat. 


Al clod crusher is made of four oak planks 
each eight feet long, eight inches wide and two 
inches thick; these are spiked on each other 
like the weatherboarding of a house. In,using 
it a chain or stretcher is fastened to one side to 
reach from each end, and it is drawn sideways, 
the driver riding on the platform. This is said 
to be better than a roller; it does not pack the 
earth, but makes it smoother, and it is more 
speedy and of less cost. 

“Will the editor or some reader give us a 
treatise on the cultivation and handling of to- 
bacco for the market, together with the best 
varieties. Tobacco thrives tremendously here in 
Nebraska, and with proper care can be made to 


bring large profits.’ GEORGE VAN BUREN. 
Carlton, Neb. 


We cannot supply the information needed. 
The New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass., 
and Lancaster Farmer, Lancaster, Pa., have de- 
partments devoted to tobacco culture. Tobacco 
exhausts soils rapidly, and while apparently 
profitable in the start often proves otherwise in 
the end. Western farmers hardly need to 
have any new method pointed out for impover- 
ishing their rich soils; they understand that 
already. 

4n immense acreage of potatoes is being 
planted throughout the country. Thos. Wood, 
of Chester county, says that many farmers will 
grow this year four or five acres who usually have 
grown but one, induced by the low price of hay 
and the present high price of potatoes. Similar 
reports come from other counties in the Middle 
States, and we note that in the Northwest an 
immense breadth has been seeded to this crop. 
Should the season be propitious, resulting in a 
large yield, 1879 will be the biggest year for po- 
tatoes ever known and prices will probably be 








THE PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


he erroneously allowed to ripen and harden, so 
that they could not be eaten by stock at all. He 
thinks that the butt of a corn-stalk is tender in 
comparison with a stalk of Pearl millet. This 
season he will try cutting while young and tender 
and will cut three times, if he can, as directed 
by the seedsmen. He will, of course, report to 
the FARM JOURNAL next year his success with 
this new and much-lauded forage plant. 
The Lawn. 
** Flowers are the brightest things which earth, 
On her broad bosom loves to cherish.” 

We do not hesitate to say that one of the 
greatest aquisitions that has appeared for years 
for the floral embellishment of the Jawn or gar- 
den is the new Japan Hydrangea Paniculata 





Grandiflora. It is as hardy as a lilac bush and 
bears numerous clusters of white flowers, as 
shown in the engraving. Many new floral things 
prove to be worthless, but this does not, and we 
hope all our readers will secure at least one 
plant this spring. Nearly all the catalogues 
contain H. P. G. 

It is claimed for the “‘ Pennsylvania Lawn 
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Mower,” an engraving of which appears on this 
page, that it is light, durable, easily adjusted, 
not liable to clog, that it runs easily, and is at- 
tractive in appearance. We are inclined to think 
that all these claims are justifiable ; but we refer 
our readers to Lloyd, Supplee & Walton, whose 
card elsewhere appears. A ten-inch mower, we 
see by thescatalogue, costs only $10.50, and wider 
ones in proportion. 

Where the grass is thin or poor apply guano 
in rainy weather. To have a nice sward cut the 
grass every ten days, leaving the cut grass on the 
ground, except in August when less frequent 
cutting will be necessary. 

Calla Lilies should be left in the pots in the 
summer, the pots sunk in the ground in a shady 
situation. ; 

The Truck Garden. 

4 cultivator, with drag-harrow teeth at the 
sides, is a useful implement in a strawberry patch. 

Do not fail to plant a patch of sugar corn 
every two weeks, the last being July 4th, 
Stowell’s Evergreen is the best. 

From what we are told of Allen’s Planet Jr., 
horse hoe, it is an excellent implement, almost 
indispensable to the market gardener. 

If the tap root of tomatoes be smoothly cut 
when transplanted, the outer portion speedily 
callouses and numerous rootlets start out. Plants 
thus treated will ripen their fruit from five to ten 
days earlier than they would otherwise. 

Grapes, currants, quinces, ete., may be propa- 
gated and rooted by laying down a branch and 
covering it with soil and pinning it in its place 
in the moist earth with crotched stick; cutting 
the branch partly off where roots are desired 
facilitates rooting. Several vines may be started 
from one branch in this way. 

The tomato is an important crop in neighbor- 
ing counties of New Jersey, and is a reasonably 
profitable one. In Burlington county alone there 
are twelve houses engaged in canning tomatoes 
and other vegetables, as follows: James L. 
Anderson, Mount Holly; J. L. Gaumer & Co., 
Edgewater; Ellis J. Little, Riverside; Charles 8, 
King, George W. Aldrich, Thomas D. Lowden, 
Kirby Brothers, Henry Cooper, 
Asher’s Station; Jones Yerkes, Moorestown ; 


Surlington ; 


Asher Brakeley, Bordentown ; Aaronson & Har- 
vey, Columbus; Deal & Burtis, Cookstown. 

The contract price of these canners with grow- 
ers for tomatoes this year is 35 cents per hundred 
pounds, a few paying 40 cents, delivered at the 
factories. James L. Anderson, Mount Holly, 
says that the Paragon is the best variety ; J. L. 
Gaumer & Co., say that Hathaway and Paragon 
are the best; Kirby Bros., give their preference 
to Cook’s Favorite, Grant and Paragon ; G. W. 
Aldrich, prefers Trophy and Paragon ; Aaronson 
& Harvey say that of the old varieties they like 
the Arlington the best, but hearing the Paragon 
highly spoken of they are having a part of their 
stock grown of this variety. Thirty-five cents 
per one hundred pounds is about at the rate of 
twelve cents per basket. 

The Orchard. 

Whose fault is it that plums are not grown 
in abundance in this part of the country? It is 
not true, as many suppose, that it is impossible 
to grow them here. The chief obstacle in the 
way is the Curculio, but this is by no means in- 
surmountable. J.J. Thomas, of Union Springs, 
New York, has successfully fought the circulio 
for years, and grown large crops of plums. Here 
is what he says about it: ‘ The following is the 
mode which I now employ, and which I have 
used for ten years with entire success, and with 
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half the labor of the old method. Procure two 
pieces of broad sheeting at least a yard and a half 
wide and two or three yards long, stiffen them 
with light slender sticks, extending theirlength on 
each side, and kept apart by shorter cross sticks, 
The ends of these sticks are sharp and thrust in- 
to the corners or sides of the muslin, a notch cut 
near the ends preventing their entering too far. 
The takes these in one hand, and a 
hammer, axe or stone hammer in the other and 


operator 


begins his work. 

The trees have been previously prepared by 
boring a hole an inch or two into each tree, or 
into each limb if the trees are large, and insert- 
ing an iron plug into each hole. These plugs are 
made by cutting a round iron rod into pieces 
three or four inches long. Thé rod may be half 
an inch in diameter, and the hole bored in the 
tree of corresponding size. A sharp blow with 
the hammer on the ends of these plugs produces 
a jar which the beetle can not endure, and they 
all drop on the sheets which have been spread 
beneath. The operator, with thumb and finger, 
quickly dispatches them. I have usually de- 
stroyed, in my plum orchard of sixty trees, from 
3,000 to 5,000 each year, and had my trees loaded 
and bending under heavy crops of purple, red, 
golden and green plums. The only harm that 
has come from this treatment has been that the 
trees were exhausted by overbearing, and thus 
enfeebled, they were badly injured by a severe 
winter; thinning the fruit would have prevented 
it. When the insects are most abundant I catch 
200 or 300 in a day, and find it best to examine 
the trees both morning and evening. The new 
method is much more efficient than the old one, 
in that their numbers are more rapidly reduced, 
and after a few morniugs they are counted by 
dozens instead of hundreds. This method, rapid 
as it is, may not answer for large market 
orchards, where several thousand trees are to be 
protected. In this case, the broad hopper of oil- 
cloth, run on wheels, would be required.” 


We have referred, before, to Mr. McKins- 
try’s fruit orchard in Columbia county, N. Y. 
It is said to be the largest in the world. It is 
situated on the east bank of the Hudson river, 
on high rolling table land, and occupies 300 acres, 
and contains more than 24,000 apple trees, 1,700 
1000 cherries, 500 peaches, 200 plums, 200 
crabs, 1,600 vines, 6,000 currants, and 200 chest- 
nuts. The varieties grown are; Rhode Island 
greening, 7,000; Baldwins, 6,000; King of Tomp- 
kins Co., 4,000; Astrachans, 800; Northern Spy, 
500; Wagener, 500; Gravenstein, 400 ; Cranberry 
Pippins, 200; Ben Davis, 200; Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, 200; with Jonathans, Hubbardstons, 
ig Vanderveers, Bellflowers, Pearmains, 

Peck’s P leasants, 20-Ounce Pippins, Russets and 
others in less number. 

The pears are Bartlett, B. d’Anjou, Sheldon, 
Seckel and Lawrence chiefly. Of cherries there 
are varieties. The orchard is remarkably 
thrifty and the oldest trees are about 20 years 
old. The soil is a dry rolling gravel with some 
limestone; the trees are planted 20 feet apart and 
do not seem by any means to be crowded. The 
ground is plowed several times in the year and 
kept fallow ; excepting, when thought advisable, 
it is seeded The orchard is inter- 
sected by roads over six miles in length for the 
passages of wagons, and is bounded by a con- 
tinuous row of apple trees set 10 feet apart for 4} 
miles. The soil is certainly well adapted for 
fruit growing, for the trees are clean, thrifty, 
compact, and loaded with the highest colored and 


pears, 
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to clover. 





fairest looking fruit. Thirty thousand barrels of 
apples is considered a fair crop. Twenty-four 
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men and 14 horses are employed in hauling out 
the crop or in plowing. 

The success of this orchard has not been 
achieved, nor is it maintained, without the 
closest supervision and the most industrious 
Enemies are there, as well as elsewhere; 
the warfare against 
Suckers and sprouts 


work. 
but these have no peace ; 
them needs to be constant. 
are removed as soon as seen; the borers are 
watched and followed with vigor. Wires are 
used to reach them in their burrows, and the 
damaged bark is removed with chisels. As trees 
fail others are planted in their places; and the 
orchard is constantly being renewed in this 
manner. 

4 young man starting out in farming cannot 
do a better thing than to plant an apple orchard. 
Don’t rely on the gnarled and decaying old trees ; 
the life of an orchard, under favorable con- 
ditions, is only about that of a man. Nothing 
will lift a mortgage or run up the profit side of 
the account, like a prime orchard in its first 
years of bearing. Go for the standard varieties, 
or such as experience has proved to do well in 
your locality and soil. Theories are good in 
their place; but a day spent in driving through 
your township, and finding out what fruit-growers 
have actually learned and done, is better. Get 
your trees from some reliable nursery—the near- 
e and use your own best 
care and other people’s experience in planting 
them. So, truly, says an exchange. 

It is useless, now, to talk about varieties, 
transplanting, &c., as the season is over and the 
farmer has his hands full of pressing work. 
Yet we commend those who intend next fall or 
spring to set out fruit trees to begin soon to study 
up the subject, to take the preliminary steps 
towards getting the Jand in good order for an 
orchard, thus to have the job well done when ’tis 
done. The back numbers of the FARM JOURNAL 
wil! throw light on the subject and are well worth 
referring to. 

Slugs on pear, quince and cherry trees may be 
destroyed by throwing dry dust upon them in 
the heat of the day. Lime and ashes are equally 
as good, and little if any better. The slime of 
the body which exudes most freely in the middle 
of a sunny day causes the dust to adhere to them 
and they dry up in a few hours. The remedy 
needs repeating frequently, as the larve hatch 
and begin to devour the leaves when almost in- 
visible to the naked eye. 

Sulphur and lard, or oil of any kind, applied 
with a brush, is a certain remedy for the yellow- 
curled leaf in peach trees. Apply to the body of 
the trees and vines, or to any place where gum 
or juice exudes. We think sulphur applied in 
this way much more effectual than when mixed 
with lime and dusted on the leaves. 

We shall give early attention, in these 
columns, to the subject of fruit houses. We 
believe the matter is an important one and after 
taking it up shall not drop it until our readers 
shall be pretty well informed. 








ADVERTISEMNETS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 


ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


LOWER, VEGETABLE PLANTS AND TREES—To 
introduce my stock I will send by mailasample dollar 
collection, containing 4 kinds Fuchsias, 4 Coleus, 2 Gera- 
niums, 2 Verbenas and 2 Roses. Catalogues free. 
E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


OLDEN OR GERMAN MILLET. HUN- 

GARIAN GRASS, anp COMMON —= SEED, 
BUCK WHEAT, and all ‘other seasonable 

Cc. B. ROGERS, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ABRLY CABBAGE, TOMATO and SWEET 
Potato Plants, Lucious Sugar Corn, from the Connecti- 
cut Valley, Dwarf German Wax, Vale ntine and other good 
—_ Seed Beans, Reliable Garden, Field and Flower 
se Cc. B. ROGERS 
133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRUIT TREES, 


SHADE TREES, SMALL FRUITS, ETC, 


APPLE TREES, 25 cts. each ; $14 to $16 per 100. 

PEAR TREES, extra size, 50 cts. each; $5 per dozen. 

GRAPE-VINES, very fine. 25 to 50 cts. each; $2 to $4 Doz. 

SHADE TREES, 50 Cts. to $1.50 each. 

EVERGREENS of all kine 8, 25 cents to $1.00. 

OSAGE ORANGE Hedging, $3.50 per 1000; 315 per 5000. 
An immense’stock of Arbor-vitz for hedging very cheap. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue, just published. 
WILLIAM H. MOON, 

MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., 





Glenwood Nurseries. Pa, 


TO PEACH GROWERS! 


A sure cure for the disease in peach trees, known as the 
“Yellows,” not costing over fifty cents a hundred. Address 
D. N. DELAVAN, New Vernon, Morris Co., New Jersey. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. |e deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, yow 
choice, all labeled, for $i; 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
26 for $4; 35 for $5 3 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
Atay Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture -— 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


AHEAD OF ers COMPETITION ! 


879. 





SS > 
Lawn Mower. 
SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 

Weighing from 32 to 51 lbs. 
THREE SIZES for HORSE POWER. 


The complete victory and highest awards at the ex- 
haustive Field Trial at the Paris World’s Exhibition in 
1878, together wich those at the great hundred day trial at 
the Centennial in 1876, prove that these machines fully 
maintain their reputation as the best Lawn Mower yet 
made. Do not buy worthless imitations, when the genuine 
can be had for the same money. 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices. 


FRENCHS 
SELECTED 
LAND 
PLASTER. 


This Fertilizer is 


Ground expressly for Farmers’ 
use. from dry Selected Rock. PRE- 
PARED PLASTER for mix- 
ing with Paris Green. For Sale by 
ton, barrel or bushel. 


STRICTLY PURE 


Paris Green. 
FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO., 
Plaster and Cement Depot, 
York Ave. aud Callowhill Sts., 

Philade’phia, Pa. 
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entirely reliable. It 
will pay a handsome 
return. It frequently |, 
doubles the yield of SUPER PHOSPHATE 
Crops when properly | — ¥en 
MANUFACTURED BY 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongést Forts. 
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‘‘Oh! friendly to the best pursuits of man ; 
Friendly to thought, to virtue and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasure passed.”’ 


—— 


HOME TOPICS, No. 26. 
BY FAITH, 

House-cleaning is over by this time with the 
readers of the FARM JOURNAL, and the great 
object of housekeepers for the next few months 
will be to keep clean, with as little hard work as 
possible, the rooms now looking so fresh from 
their spring whitewashing, scouring and scrub- 
bing. I have little sympathy for the woman who 
burdens herself with a certain routine of work 
every week, and never stops to see if it is all 
necessary, or if there may not be some easier 
mode of accomplishing the same results; years 
ago, I read somewhere that ‘‘many a woman 
martyrizes herself with needless work, and ex- 
pects pity from those who would prefer her let- 
ting it.alone;” and it is true. For instance, the 
old rule that every house should be swept from 
garret to cellar every week, isa very good one, 
where there is a servant with nothing else to do; 
but where the sweeping must be done by the 
house-mistress, she is wise if she shuts up all 
unused rooms and contents herself with brushing 
out the dust, which is all that CAN aceumulate, 
on some comparatively leisure day, if it be only 
once a month; again, where grease is dropped, 
as in kitchen or dining-room, scrubbing is neces- 
sary; but in most country houses water and a 
cloth will take all the dust from up-stairs floors, 
and the labor of scrubbing is needless. Such 
lightening of labor is neither laziness, nor un- 
tidiness. Then there is sweeping and sweeping; 
many a time I have seen a perspiring woman 
raising clouds of dust by the vigorous use of her 
broom upon, perhaps, her parlor carpet ; if there 
is a draught through the room, a little dust flies 
out, but the greater portion settles on the furni- 
ture, and, having settled, is again whisked into 
the air of the room by brush or dusting-cloth, to 
find rest eventually on the carpet again; the 
sweeper has done more harm than good ; she has 
wearied herself, and while so wearied has inhaled 
quantities of dust, to the great irritation of her 
lungs ; in addition to the dust which she has, 
TEMPORARILY, beaten out of her carpet, she 
has, by hard work, removed threads, scraps, bits 
of paper, ete., from it, and also a considerable 
quantity of the nap, and lastly has wrenched 
and worn her broom. The right way is to go 
over a room picking up by hand all bits that 
stick to the carpet, requiring vigorous use of 
the broom to move them; then with dust-pan 
and brush take up patches of mud, crumbles of 
bread, etc., and lastly, with the broom, brush 
LIGHTLY all over the room, taking off the sur- 
face dust; some advise dampening the broom to 
keep the dust from fiying, but it takes a vast 
amount of care to avoid spotting the carpet; old 
tea leaves, moistened and scattered round, catch 
a great deal, and I have heard of meal being so 
used, but the surface dust does not amount to 
much, and as I have shown, it is useless to try 
to remove more by sweeping; it can only be ac- 
complished by sweeping or shaking out of doors; 
and the attempt to sweep it out while stretched 
on a floor wears carpets more than anything 
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else; so a reliable carpet dealer told me. For 
dusting use a damp, not a wet, cloth, and so 
effectually remove the dust. Windows can be 
beautifully cleaned with moist whiting rubbed 
lightly over each pane, and polished off with a 
dry cloth, butit is not nice for the hands, and is not 
much improvement on the damp cloth and news- 
paper for polishing. I am not much given to 
moralizing, but a few days since a feather escaped 
my “‘ picking over” and I tried to sweep it off; 
it stuck most persistently, and I had to stoop 
and loosen-it; then the lightest flirt of the broom 
sent it sailing out of doors; I thought what an 
apt illustration it was of the way folks try to 
coerce others to do things in a way contrary to 
their natures. It is always best to see if people, 
and circumstances, as well as things, won’t act 
for themselves, before we try to drive them, and 
such management, tact, or whatever you choose 
to call it, is just as essential in a family as in a 
wider sphere. Few like to be ruled over, and, like 
the feather, blows make many hold more tenaci- 
ously to their wrong doing, while a little persua- 
sion floats them off easily in the right direction. 
KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 5. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

My warmest sympathies are with the house- 
keeper who dispairingly asks for enlightenment 
in bread-making. There is great hope of a 
woman who knows enough to know that she 
don’t know, and is willing to ask for informa- 
tion. She will triumph at last. I have been 
through the bread travail » yself; probably all 
housekeepers undergo some : uch experience, the 
same as we have to go thr. ugh the whooping 
cough and measles, to mak« us masters of the 
situation. It was long yeais ago that I stood 
where the lady above alluded to now does. My 
art for bread-making seemed to be entirely gone. 
I had made good bread—made it repeatedly in 
my father’s house—and made it for a few years, 
with considerable variations, in my own home; 
but after all this a summer came when I could 
not make a loaf of bread fit to call bread. It was 
annoying, humiliating, to fail after I once knew 
how. I tried everything I could think of— 
went to all the different mills around—renewed 
my yeast at intervals from the yedst pot of every 
housekeeper in the neighborhood—tried every 
method of setting and kneading and baking that 
ever I heard of; and yet I steadily made it worse 
and worse. It most broke my heart that summer 
to see Frank stowing away the vile stuff and try- 
ing to look as unconcerned and cheerful as if he 
was swallowing nectar. He would have gulped 
down anything in those days if he thought it 
would be a comfort to me. He had not yet over- 
come that condition that comes to most men 
once in a lifetime—like their first boots and 
pants—blissful, extatic, exaiting them above 
petty considerations; but like the boots and 
pants, it will wear out. Matrimony must have 
a better foundation to stand on than soft senti- 
mentality. It must have good bread for one 
corner-stone. 

So the summer was passing, and I was in dis- 
pair at the failure of all my efforts to make good 
bread ; when one day in early September an aunt 
of mine came to visit us—a nice, sweet-faced 
Quaker lady. My dinner that day would have 
been an excellent one, only the bread—that dish 
which of all others can make or mar a feast-—was 
so bad. As it passed round the table I said I 
had no apologies to offer. I had worked on the 
Angelic plan and done the best I could. Then 
the bread subject was fully discussed by the dif- 
ferent guests. Among the rest our sad experience 
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was given, which Frank declared to be the 
miller’s fault—(poor millers, how they are abused 
for other people’s shortcomings.) My aunt looked 
up to me and quietly asked: ‘ Has thee good, 
fresh hops?” “Oh, yes!” I began. Then I re- 
membered that I didn’t know. ‘‘ We bought 
them for good,” I said ; “ but hops are of no ac- 
count, are they? Merely a form to go through 
that means nothing, is it not?” She answered, 
* Just try a change, dear, and see for thyself. 
Don’t depend on store hops, but go to a neighbor 
who has grown them.” She was not a woman 
of many words, but things about her house 
seemed to go on without any trouble, and that 
gave me faith. Next morning I went to mother; 
I never went to her in any trouble but she could 
comfort me. She gave me fresh hops—picked be- 
fore the September wind had blown upon them- 
and a cup of yeast of her own sweet brewing. 
Thus my bread trouble was wiped away. From 
that day to this, perhaps fifteen years or more, | 
have never had occasion to ask a neighbor for 
yeast, and have had sour bread only once—for 
reasons [ have no room to narrate. 

But I insisted on Frank growing hops; told 
him I’d leave him if he didn’t. He went at it, 
but once when I told the hop story to a young 
friend of his, he said: ‘‘ It would have been an 
easy road out of difliculties, Tom, if I had only 
let hop-growing alone. True, it has helped my 
bread—but ‘man shall not live by bread alone.’ ” 
If in giving my experience I hAve impressed on 
the minds of country housekeepers the fact that 
hops must be gathered every year to secure 
INVARIABLY good bread, I have done what it 
took me months of worriment to learn, and next 
time will speak of methods and principles in 
bread and yeast making. 

Whitewashing. 
BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 

That “cleanliness is next to godliness,’”’ is well 
known, though, perhaps, it is not so well known 
that Wesley, the very pattern of godliness, said 
it. However, inthe spring and fall at least, there 
seems to be a universal instinct in favor of the 
lesser virtue, whether or not the greater is mani- 
fested in the same quarter. And this instinct, 
showing itself in a number of forms truly Pro- 
tean, finds fittest expression perhaps in that of 
whitewashing. 

Don’t we know what it is to dash about in all 
directions to the imminent risk of our eyes, which 
even dodging our heads will searcely help us to 
save? Don’t we know how to ornament the floor 
in the most artistic devices in one-tone, and em- 
bellish our dresses with the most novel patterns 
in embroidery ? Yes, and don’t we know also 
the most effectual way of powdering our hair and 
making our spines ache, and burning and blis- 
tering our fingers? 

Practice makes perfect, though. We soon find 
out how not to do it—that is, how not to imperil 
our backs and eyes, and how not to expend super- 
fluous ornamentation upon places not really need- 
ing it. And we find out how to run our brush 
up and down in careful, even, parallel streaks, 
layer upon layer, until at last the walls present 
a smooth, marble-like appearance, diffusing a 
a fresh, pleasant smell. 

We can do it—that is, some of us can. 
guess most of us, after finishing a pretty good job 
feel like dragging out to the light of day Francis 
Hopkinson’s well-nigh forgotten dissertation on 
the subject, to prove that people whitewash too 
much. We feel also like saying, put paper and 
paint wherever you can, and so give the poor 
housekeeper and her trusty assistants a chance 
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to seek after a more intimate acquaintance with 
the higher virtue, which they cannot do so long 
as they are compelled to struggle and strive so 
hard after the lower. And if in their houses 
people whitewash too much, how about their 
fences? Oh, deliver us from the dazzling glare 
from a newly-whitened paling, thrown up into 
our eyes by a burning sun! If you can’t paint 
it, put a little coloring matter into the lime, to 
give it a delicate pink or buff tint. And if lam 
so ‘down on” whitewashed fences, what shall I 
say about practices still more objectionable, in- 
asmuch as they are barbarous? For instance, 
whitewashing a tree clear up toits branches. It 
may be considéred neat, but it isn’t. It looks to 
me as if its owner was so sordid that he wanted 
to drive away from him all of nature that he 
could and convert her sturdy trunks into mere 
posts. And why will people smear lime over the 
stones in their rockeries? Do they think the 
white, glaring through the trailing vines, adds to 
their beauty ? Oh, if they knew how much more 
lovely was the soft gray, mingled with the sil- 
very stars, of the natural stones, they would be 
content to let their mounds do as they ought— 
imitate nature’s rocks, overrun with her own 
bright green. 

“ Cleanliness is next to godliness,’’— whitewash 
is as much better than dirt as good is than bad. 
But don’t fall into error, material or spiritual, 
in your warfare against either evil. 

[The advice of our correspondent, offered at 
this season, may be like that given to the farmer 
whose horse was stolen,—‘‘ Lock your stable 
door’; but still it may be of use on future occa- 
sions. We agree, partially, with Miss Harvey, 
about the danger of using whitewash too freely, 
but must say that whitewash is much better than 
no wash at all...As regularly and certainly as 
spring cometh after the winter, the FARM JOUR- 
NAL will continue to publish each year recipes 
for making cheap washes for buildings and fences 
that will not give offence to the landscape nor 
shock the «esthetie sensibilities of our correspon- 
dent. See the number for March, of this year, 
and April of last year.—EDITOR.] 

Eight Points in Bread-making. 

We sum up briefly eight essential points in 
bread-making, as gathered from recent contri- 
butions to the FARM JOURNAL on the subject, 
and formed from the inner editorial conscious- 
ness, viz: 

1. Good wheat for flour. Some varieties of 
wheat, such as are deficient in gluten, will not 
make good flour. 

2. A good miller to grind the wheat. The 
bread-maker should be sure to find the good 
miller. 

3. The wheat should not be ground when very 
dry. Choose a “ wet spell” for the grinding. 

4. The flour should be sifted before using, to 
separate the particles. 

_ 5. Good yeast. This is made from new hops. 
Stale hops will not, with certainty, make lively 
yeast. 

6. Thorough kneading. After 
enough, knead it a while longer. 

7. Do not let the dough rise too much. Nine 
out of every ten bread-makers in this country let 
their bread “rise” until its sweetness bas been 
destroyed. 

8. The oven can be too Hot as well as too cool. 
The “happy medium” must be determined upon 
and selected. 

(There are three kinds of bread, viz: Sweet 
Bread, Bread and Sour Bread. Some housewives 
make sour bread, a great many make bread, but 
few make sweet bread. “Sweetness” in bread 
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is a positive quality that not many bread-makers 
have yet discovered.) 


She likes to see things clean. She is spurred 
on by some secret impulse to clean, and polish, 
and sweep, and brush, and scrub, and scour, as if 
by such work eternal life were to be won. The 
force of habit finally becomes such that she can’t 
lie down for a nap and get a wink of sleep if she 
knows that the mantelpiece has not been dusted 
or that there is a bit of thread or a scrap of paper 
lying on the carpet. Now, it is plain that she is 
a “‘ goose.” Her husband will have a “ second 
wife” after while. 

Girls should be exceedingly shy about letting 
their gentlemen friends kiss them. This is a 
privilege only to be granted to accepted lovers. 
Gentlemen do not respect girls who allow them- 
selves to be kissed, though said gentlemen are 
themselves so favored. The girl who holds her 
charms so cheaply will soon find that all her 
gentlemen friends place the same estimate upon 
them. The girls had better not skip this para- 
graph; we mean those few girls to whom it is 
meant to apply. 

Referring to “ Faith’s”’ remarks on sweep- 
ing we are induced to say that a good carpet 
sweeper will be found very useful, for that 
purpose. It raises no dust and does its work 
well. Mrs. A. gets great satisfaction from the 
one she recently purchased. 

The subject of washing and ironing will 
receive attention, in our columns, in the near 
future. Our contributors will surely make the 
topic an interesting one. 

The Floral Cabinet says that the Tuberose 
Begonia is the coming flower, both as a green- 
house plant and for bedding out. 

Housekeepers, send us some of your most 
approved recipes, for the July number. Let them 
be in season. 

How To Do Things. 

Hot water, in mixing bread, causes the bread 
to be full of holes. 

The sun should not be allowed to shine upon 
mirrors; it ruins them. 

When cheese gets hard and dry grate it. 
Grated cheese is excellent. 

f weaver informs us that it takes one and 
one-half pounds of cut rags to make one yard of 
carpet. 

Wall-paper can be improved in appearance 
by rubbing soiled spots with a flannel cloth 
dipped in oatmeal. 

White of eggs is more quickly beaten if a 
pinch of salt be added to it. The cooler the eggs 
the quicker they will froth. 

f saucer of molasses, set on the ground near 
the peonies, will collect the ants which sometimes 
infest those plants; the ants can then be destroyed. 

Suppose slugs attack your rose bushes! The 
thing to do is exactly what you do when potato 
bugs want to devour your potato plants. 

Old postal cards, cut into strips lengthwise, 
make excellent lighters. Most families receive 
enough postal cards to keep themselves supplied 
with lighters. 

Sweet oil, one teaspoonful; ink two tea- 
spoonsful; mix together; apply with rag to 
black-leather bags, valises, trunks, gloves or 
shoes as a dressing. 

Lard, that is disposed not to keep well 
through the summer, should be covered in the 
pot with strong brine. This will ensure its re- 
maining sweet and good. 

Broil steak without salting. Salt draws the 











juices in cooking; it is desirable to keep these 





in if possible. Cook over a hot fire, turning 
frequently, searing on both sides; then salt and 
pepper to taste. 

f lady reader at “Shady Retreat,’”’ vouches 
for ginger cake thus made. One cup each butter- 
milk, (or sour milk,) sugar, and molasses, three 
of flour, piece of butter or lard the size of a 
walnut, half-teaspoonful soda. 

Remember our suggestion of last summer to 
have a cover to place over the flat-irons on the 
stove, while ironing. Thus the room does not 
become overheated, the ironer experiences greater 
comfort in hot weather, and much fuel is saved. 


The juice of four lemons, one pound of white 
sugar, and the rinds of the lemons grated: one 
tablespoonful of this will make a tumblerful of 
lemonade. The juice may be kept in fruit cans, 
to be used at pic-nics, etc., or whenever desired. 

Take bunches of ripe currants on the stalks; 
dip them in gum-arabie water or the whites of 
eggs, well beaten; lay them on a sieve. Sift 
white sugar over and let them dry. They are 
very nice for dessert or the tea table. Grapes, 
cherries or plums may be done in the same way. 

Faith writes: “T see a request in the May 
Journal for my yeast receipt; I always use 
yeast cake; I boil a good handful of hops in 
about three pints of water; strain them out and 
with the tea scald about two quarts of meal; add 
yeast cakes to raise, and when light make in 
small cakes and dry.” 

Some people have never learned the best way 
tofry ham. The slices should never be cut more 
than one-fourth of an inch thick, and one-sixth 
of an inch is better. A very sharp knife must be 
used. A brisk, hot, but not fierce fire, is needed. 
Have the frying-pan warmed before putting in 
the slices, which must be turned every minute , 
five minutes cooking will be ample, when the 
ham should be laid on a warm, not hot plate, 
and served. It must not wait by the stove to 
keep warm, but must be eaten at once, or it will 
lose its grateful juices and grow tough. 

For picenics and excursions, which will soon 
be in season, pressed chicken is nice. Cut up a 
young fow] and put it in a kettle, with one coffee- 
cup of cold water. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and cover closely. When tender, pick 
the meat off the bones, and chop into bits, the 
size of peas, and pack ina quart bowl. Thicken 
with flour the little liquid that remains in the 
kettle, and pour over the chicken. Puta plate 
on it, while warm, and a heavy weight on the 
plate. It is necessary to cook the fowl, in but 
little water, otherwise it will not jelly. Cut for 
sandwiches the day after it is made. 

Hygienic Hints. 

Those liable to sunstroke should take par- 
ticular pains to keep the head cool. They should 
wear a broad-brimmed hat with ample ventila- 
tion and on hot days should place a wet hand- 
kerchief in the crown, often bathing the head 
and wrists in cold water. The great points are 


“keep the head cool” and use moderate exertion 
in the hottest part of the day. 

People who have never tried it can scarcely 
realize the comfort obtained by washing the 
wrists in cold water when overheated with work. 
In haying and harvest time this should be done 
every opportunity, upon hot days, and will serve 
to keep the blood cool and insure a greater de- 
gree of comfort than is otherwise obtainable. 

Corns are a nuisance on any part of the foot, 
but are especially so on the bottom. In the lat- 
ter case relief is afforded by wearing a card-board 
sole under the foot with a hole in it where the 
corn rest. This can only be done, of course, by 
people who wear loose-fitting shoes. 

The complexion can be improved thus: 
Before washing rub the skin with milk in ae 
fe 
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flour of sulphur has stood an hour. Use the milk 
without disturbing the flour of sulphur, rubbing 
well. So says ‘‘ Betsy Trotwood.” 

Why will some mothers give their children 
Soothing Syrup? Do they not know that its 
active principle is morphine, and that even in 
small doses it sometimes causes death? Away 
with the abominable stuff ! 

Lean people, to get fatter, should take after- 
noon naps; fat people, to get lean, should eat 
less and work more. These are only hints, but 
they will be of use to some. 

4 cloth, wet with cold water, and placed on 
the back of the neck, will often stop nose-bleed. 


Modes and Manners. 


So great is the latitude allowed this season 
to individual taste, that every woman can have 
a becoming hat, if she will only exercise some 
taste in the matter. 

The favorite model in bonnets this spring 
seems to be the cottage bonnet modified accord- 
ing to modern taste, with close border, and flat, 
broad, square crown. 

Snappish words afe like thorns that prick 
the flesh, but inflict no serious injury. They 
hinder the cultivation of many good qualities, 
arouse feelings of dissatisfaction, and make life 
very unhappy. 

Cambric dresses, the dark, solid colors— 
navy blue, brown, green or black—should not be 
starched, as the white flakes are left on them ; 
instead apply glue water with a sponge or rag 
and press with a hot iron. This is far better. 
Use your own gumption as to amount of glue ; 
it takes very little. 

Ladies visiting the city will always find 
much to interest them at Wanamaker’s Grand 
Depot, whether they want to buy or not. Here 
may be seen ready-made dresses, sacks, children’s 
apparel, etc., in the latest slyles, from which can 
be obtained a correct idea of what is being worn 
by the well-dressed. But when purchases are to 
be made the money saved by buying here will 
often defray the expenses of the trip to the city. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
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PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


The Simplest, The Most Durable, 
The Best! 


——~—w-  9=This machine 
embraces all the 
advantages of a 
light and dura- 
ble Lawn Mower. 
Points in superi- 
ority claimed : 
Lightness com- 
bined with 
strength of con- 
struction; easi- 
ness of adjust- 
ment; least lia- 
bility to obstruc- 
tion from clogging ; lightness or easiness of running; its 
attractiveappearance. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 
Please call or write for circular. 





LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


+ eee Se, —_ Lena = 4 
Stands unequaled for ease of team. the Horse-Power 
runs, as shown by the records. with more than one- 
third less friction than any other. The only machine 
awardeda 












on both Horse-Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Official Report, 
which says: ** For special features in the Power to 
secure light running and minimum friction. For the 
ingenious form of the Straw Shakers, which insure 
the proper agitation to separate the grain from the 
straw.” For citalogue,and full report of trial. address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.¥. 
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PRODUCE COMMISSION Merchants, 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


RUE’S PATENT gf 






[ESTABLISHED 1845.1] 


" SWEET POTATO tase 
oO. WARD, 100, 60 cents ; 200, $1.00. By express, 1000, $2.50. For larger 

orders and other vegetable plants please send Postal. All 

orders of $3. and upwards prepaid to New York or Phila. 


A. 8. MACBEAN, Bricksgure, New Jersey. 


COOLEY CREAMER. 








Supersedes large and small 
pans for setting milk. 

It requires no milk-room. 
It requires capacity for one 
milking only. 

Impure air, dust or flies 
cannot reach milk set in 1t. 




















te : It makes more butter, be- 
S 3 cause it raises all of the 
4 3 #] cream, and the quantity is 
SS 13} HT 2 hed lessened by unfaver- 

5 } able weather. 
4 Ss p ; va s) | It makes better butter. It 
noe te — SS i) requires less labor. It is 

2 . of = & : SB cheaper. 
Dios Iris : hp C= > . Butter made by this pro 
uP App a = uo] cess took the HIGHEST AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL 
on SWEET - LL > 4 DatrRY Farr—and brings the highest price in all the great 
POTATOES # Yl _, = oO markets. 

ee 7 are Witenes a VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 











Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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A four-rail Ch 


RMERS’ ALL IRON FENCE. 





estnut fence will cost, put up, from 8 to 10 cents per foot, and will last from 10 to 16 years. 


My Iron fence—5 wire and iron posts—will cost less and last, probably, three times as long, and will 


turn stock better. 


I furnish material for the fence (except the two end posts,) and splice the wires for 90 cents per 


rod, car fare and freight to be paid by the person ordering the fence. Where parties have their own wood posts and pre- 
fer to use them, my charge is 48 cents per rod, less than 3 cents per foot for five rails. 
I have been building wire fences for 25 years and know that the fence will give entire satistaction. Address 





SPRIN 


The Mail Department for Samples & Supplies 


THOMAS ATKINSON, Three Tons, (Mont. Co.,) Penna. 


WANA MAKE 


THE 
Unparalleled Success of 


G 


N 














at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mail. 





THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 





Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand , |. 





Silks, 
—_ Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article : 
Goods, in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, Men's 
Shawis, and an absolute certainty of the sameexact ff “''>" 
Hosiery, attention that is paid to customers who visit Shoes, 
the establishment in person. Hats 
Underwear, , 
Gloves, C. R y\ N D BD) E Pp @) 7 Linens, 
Zephyrs, Flannels, 
Fiteges, Precision, Promptness and Experience, Muslins, 
rien combined with the highest regard for even stationery, 
, the slightest wishes of those who order, and ae 
Notions, a now almost faultless system, peculiar to i au 
Cloths, the Grand Depot only, make this the Model , ne 


Department of its kind in America. 











THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 





Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what is desired, and by return mail you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 


about ordering. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. 8S. Gruss, of Baraboo, Wis., states that the 
climate of his State appears to force fruit trees into 
early bearing. Apple trees bear in four or five 
years from the nursery and sometimes sooner. 
The Tetofsky, a handsome, large Russian apple, 
bears at two or three years in the nursery row. 
He has seen small trees of that variety not more 
than one anda half inches in diameter loaded 
with fruit, (in the nursery of Mr. Tuttle). It 
was quite a curiosity to see rows of these small 
trees bending under the weight of fruit. 

A SUBSCRIBER writes that he has found the 
following plan successful for tightening wagon 
tires: ‘Apply leather rings between the shoulders 
on the outer ends of the spokes and the corres- 
ponding portions of the felloes, which may be 
done as follows: Procure a number of small 
pieces of leather, from 1} to 2 inches in diameter 
with asharp knife and compasses, or witha cutting 
punch make round holes in the centre of these 
pieces and make a straight cut from the holes to 
the outer edge of pieces so as to form open rings. 
The holes must be made of a size that will nicely 
fit the tenons on the outer end of spokes. Place 
a fulerum on the top of a hub, on which place 
your lever, with its short end under the felloe, 
near a spoke; have an assistant bear down on 
the outer end sufficiently to raise the felloes and 
expose the shoulder and tenon of the spoke; 
open your leather ring and fit it nicely round the 
tenon, holding it to its place while your assistant 
relaxes the lever and settles the felloe firmly on 
the leather by a blow or two on the tire. Havy- 
ing repeated the process with a sufficient number 
of spokes to make the tire all tight, trim off 
the projecting leather even with the surface of 
the spokes and your task will be done. If your 
pieces of leather should be spongy, hammer them 
down some before using.” 

‘“ WHAT is the best to destroy Canada thistle ? 
I have a small piece, say about 8 foot square. 
Would like to know; who can tell ?”—Charles 
ET's Palm, Pa. 

We, (Associate Editor,) know all about them, 
inane been born and brought up in the midst 
of a patch of many hundred thousand of acres, 
and spent all our early life in fighting them. To 
talk about killing with manure or choking them 
out with grass is the sheerest folly. We have 
measured a Canada thistle root eleven feet long 
and then broken off with no apparent abatement 
of its size—pulled up with the tap root of a pine 
stump four feet over. They can be killed only 
by cutting in hot weather as often as they appear 
above ground and get hollow. By three or four 
plowings at such time, and hauling out the roots 
with a harrow, they will be greatly weakened. 
On grass land, mowing when hollow, or just as 
the pink begins to appear in the blossoms and 
sowing salt, then turning on hungry sheep, is 
an excellent way of reducing them. We saw 
last year in an agricultural paper the suggestion 
that the Canada thistle with its long root must 
bring up a large amount of fertilizing matter, 
and that the farmer might hence make it a use- 
ful auxiliary in enriching his fields! Let any 
one try it who wishes to do so! He and his 
children after him will ruethe day the seed was 
sown. The man who has ever rid a ten acre field 
of Canada thistles, after ten years of trial, by 
manuring, mowing, plowing, or pasturing with 
sheep, is yet to be booked. We would go fifty 
miies to see him and his field. And yet we would 
as soon attempt to clear a field of Canada thistles 
after being covered with manure as before, and 
sooner. It would better pay the expense of q 
thorough summer fallowing and numerous plow- 
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ings and harrowings. But manure and grass 
we know will never choke them out. We once 
saw a patch of about one acre on a piece of new 
ground that would have raised one hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre, left to grow until in 


| full bloom and then mowed close to the ground, 


making a burden of from four to six tons to the 


| acre; the next year five or six thistles of a weaker 


| 


growth came up around each stalk under the 


| swaths, lifting them clear from the ground. 











They will enrich the ground if left to have full 
sway, but he is a bold man and needs buckskin 
gauntletsat that who attemptseven after thorough 
summer fallowing, to avail himself of that rich- 
ness by raising a crop of wheat. 

“WHERE in Philadelphia can a good plow be 


bought? Statealso the price. Is there an agency 
for the ‘Cooley Creamer’ in ee and 


where can one be seen.” ee 
Shannonville. Pa. 
Answer: S. L. Allen & Co., 22 Market street, 


are manafacturers’ agents for the ‘‘Advance”’ 
plow which we see, in reports of plowing matches, 
holds its own with the best plows. It is made of 
chilled iron. The price can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Messrs. Allen & Co. A “Cooley 
Creamer” can be seen at the FARM JOURNAL 
office and orders left here for creamers will be 
forwarded to the manufacturers. 

“If agreeable please report in next issue of 
JOURNAL what is thy opinion, and that of prac- 
tical farmers, in regard to the chilled iron plows, 
in respect to utility and economy as compared 


with ordinary plows.” J.C. R. 
Lambertville, N. J. 


The chilled iron plows certainly are giving fair 
satisfaction among practical farmers wherever 
introduced. The mould-board is very hard, 
scours easily, has a light draft, wears out slowly, 
and the plow does good work. This applies to 
the. Oliver, Syracuse, Advance, Adamant and 
Wiard. At plowing matches it takesa mighty 
good old-fashioned plow to compete with the 
chilled iron plows. The chief defect, as we have 
pointed out, in all these plows, is that the share 
cannot be sharpened, but must be renewed, when 
dull, and that the temptation constantly is to 
plow with a dull share. The cost, also, is too 
great for most of the chilled plows. 
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ASTBURN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. Breeder of Jer- 
sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester White Hogs, 
Bronze Turkeys. 


TO DAIRYMEN AND STOCK BREEDERS 
Choice Fresh 


OHIO WINTER WHEAT BRAN. 


For lowest prices in ~ oy lots, delivered at your nearest 
railroad station. Write t 
HICKS BROWN €& CO., 
Mansfield, Richland Co., Ohio. 


The “Conrad Laver ” Farm Wagon. 
== SS 


Light of draf “ 
strongly built, of 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained,farmers will 
note a decided re- ‘ 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. 
wagon will ve fur- 
nished with side 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, “thimble-skein, ” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the Best. 
Call on or address EDWARD NE 

13 miles North (Successor to CONRAP LOWER,) 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co,, Penna 
g&@ Market wagons made at moderate prices, 
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Clark’s Hay Car- 
rier will unload aton 
of hay in 3 to 5 min- 
utes. The best in use. 


Sent 2 trial. For cirqulars and prices, address 
‘LARK & SCOTT, Bridgewater, N. Y.- 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
Horse HAY FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
Pennock Manufacturing Comp’y, 
KENNETT SQUARE, Chester Co., PA. 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grist Mills 


OF 

FRENCH BUHR STONE 

Portable Mills for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, etc. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 

: ant Corn Mill very cheap. 

NORDYEE & MARNON CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHALLENGE 
aean D MILLS. 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 








THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 

All Feed Mills of 
similar construction to 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 
affirmed our right to 
these Patents, and we 
caution all parties ‘against buying Feed Mills that infringe 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
She!lers, Feed Ompers. a Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., add 

CHALL ENGE MILL CO., BATAvia, ILLS. 


BLATCHLEY’S 
PUMPS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Standard Pump 


For Wells 10 to 75 Feet Deep. 


New Price List Jan. 1, 1879, 


Address Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 
440 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











P. EMBREE, 
BUTTER DAIRY Implement 





Works, 


WEst CHESTER, 
PENNA. 





Send for ci circular. 


The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 lbs. = 
in less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out | 
buttermilk and mixing 
in the salt. AGENTS 
WANTED. Send for 
circular to 

4. H, REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Pennock’s Patent Road Machine, 





Guaranteed to keep the roads twiee as good at half 


the present cost, SAM’L PENNOCK, ITHaca, N. Y. 
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HODGE~PODGE. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 

Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


A DINNER is a subject that never ought to be 
brought up. 

INDIANS never kiss each other. 
blame them. 

THE time is at hand when every-one can have 
peas in the family. 

Most people can bear the misfortunes of others 
with Christian resignation. 

“Our First Baby ”’ is the title of a new book. 
It is bound in muslin, of course, and has a weak 
back. 

To work out our own contentment, we should 
labor not so much to increase our substance, as 
to moderate our desires. 

THE foundation for the meanest man is laid 
when a small boygturns the worm-hole in an 
apple for his compffhion to bite from. 

WHICH does the most damage, the old hen 
scratching in a newly made bed in the garden or 
the woman who goes out to throw things at her? 

THOSE little turn overs our mothers use to 
give us, have we forgotten them? No; we never 
see a woman’s slipper without thinking of them. 

‘“‘GEORGE dear, don’t you think it’s rather 
extravagant of you to eat butter with that delic- 
ious jam?” “No, love; economical. Same piece 
of bread does for both.” 

BEFORE marriage a man is generally greeted 
by his sweetheart with, “‘ My darling, is it you?’ 
But after marriage she rushes to the door and. 
shouts, ‘‘ Hugh Henry, wipe your boots!” 

A rumor comes from Paris that bonnets are to 
be worn on the head hereafter. It strikes us the 
head would be a good place on which to wear a 


We can’t 


r ~=6s bonnet, but such a departure will look a little 


odd at first. 

A colored child had a fall from a second-story 
window, the other day, and his mother, in relat- 
ing the incident at a grocery store said: ‘‘ Dere 
dat child was a coming down feet fust, wid every 
chance of being killed, when the Lawd He turn- 
ed him over, de child struck on his head, and 
dere wasn’t so much as a button flew off.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR SALE.—Printing Press, hand-inker, 6x1034 in. 
inside of chase; also self-inking press, 6'.x10'4 inches, 
Both presses are mounted on cabinets, with treadle attach- 
ments, and are in completerunning order; will be sold ata 
bargain. Address, with stamp, G. F. C., Farm Journal 
Office, Phila,, Pa. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(pare AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 


IMPERI S AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BRO ADBERT & PHILLIPS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Free Government Lands 


And CHEAP BAILROAD LANDS in 
MINNESOTA and DAKOTA, 
along the line of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Offer better inducements to settlers than can be 
found anywhere else in the United States. = in- 
formation apply to JAMES B. POWE 

45 Jac treet, St. Paul, Minn. Gen’l yn 


(HEAP FARMS. 


2° FREE H ME 


IN KAN 


Ww Ti THEM !n the best part of the state. 6,000,000 
poe FOSET T Files oop y of ** Kansas Pacific Home- 
stead,” ns Be Land Comvalesioner, Salina, Kansas. 


HY aes A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
ured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 





*. 








TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
a and all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila. 


_ The Farm J ournal. 


stamp. 


ARMNS.— 
at low prices. 


A SITUATION: AT A SALARY OF $600 TO 

$1000 A YEAR for the young 
man or woman who will spend $130 and 4 to 6 months 
time in obtaining a business education. 


OR SALE.— 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 

art of Mt. Vernon tract. 
Young orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, 
the best to be found, and healt ny; 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farmers; schools, 
churches. stores, shops convenient. Terms easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country. Add | 
or NATHANIEL WAY. Accotink P. 0..’ Va. | 
| 


DEL waa ty 3 FRUIT and GRAIN FARMS 


Address with 


COBB’S COLLEGE, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Painesville. Ohio. 


Fine Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va._ [ncorporated in 1847. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, 


The Penn is strictly mutual. 


Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. President. 
part well timbered. Climate | 
fair buildings and good 
Lowest Rates. 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Agents and Canvassers wanted 


value. 
RATES. 


ress J. C. WAY, Hockesson, Del., 


acre. vee Ss sent fre 
A GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. H. 


Penn Mutual Life Tnsnrance Company. 


OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Assets, $6,750,000. 


Its surplus is returned to 
its mem bers every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
ISSU ED AT LIFE 
Apply to 

H. S. STEFHENS, Vice-President. 


] UY MARYLAND FARMS. $7 to $25 per 
P. CH AMBE RS, Federalsburg. Md 
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Notice! 


Ta the face of everything, Wanamaker & Brown increased 
their great Clothing business last year at Oak Hall nearly a qu 

of a million dollars, and for 1879 the new plans will m: ike the 
house more popular and increase the business much more. 
Iighteen years in the people's service at the old corner of Sixth 
and Market has taught us how to do the business well. 


Noticed 


Whatever may be said, no house in the United States sells any- 
thing like so much Clothing at Retail as Oak Hall, and no house 
in Philadelphia sells more than a quarter as many goods as 
Mr. Wanamaker sells in Clothing alone. Doing this large 
business shows the people’s regard for our goods, and enables us 
to buy cheaply and sell at small profits, 


\Notvee! 


New patterns have been made this year and new styles intro- 
duced nine Mr. Robert < Ogden (formerly partner of the 
famous firm of Devlin & Co., New York), who is now associated 
with Oak Hall, and will give “his whole energies and <aleable 
experience to improving the manufacture of our Boys’ and Men's 
Clothing. We do not * buy Clothing like the dealers, but mak« 
it expressly for our own sales. The Spring stock is splendid, 
and no other make of goods, so far, have as much merit, or are 
sold as cheaply. 


Notice! 


Impressions have been erroneously given to the effect that 
Mr. John Wanamaker, who founded Oak Hall, is not interested in 
the old store, and that it does not have his attention; on the 
contrary, his owne rship of it remains unchanged, and he has lost 
none of his love for it. E very day finds him supervising all its 
departments. Mr. William H. Wanamaker spends his entire time 
on the Oak Hall business. 


A VISIT THIS SPRING PARTICULARLY INVITED. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 6th & Market Sts., Philad’a. 
THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA, 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


“Hearing, and How to Keep It,” is the title of a little 
book just issued by Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city. 

The public will be admitted free to the coming meeting 
of the State Board of Agriculture, on June 5th and 6th, in 
the Main Exhibition buflding at Fairmount Park. 

Our friend Willis P. Hazard is chief of the department 
of agriculture at the Permanent Exhibition, in this city. 
Nosurer guarantee of good management than this is needed. 

—Every article of clothing offered for sale at Wanamaker 
& Brown’s Oak Hall has the price plainly marked thereon. 
If a buyer's cheated there he cheats himself. This is the 
true plan and is becoming more and more popular every 
vear. 

—By notice elsewhere it will be seen that market stalls 
are free to farmers in the market house at Broad and Lo- 
cust streets, this city. This market house is in a good loca- 
we know of none better—and in time must become a 
The offer now made is worth 


tion— 
desirable one for farmers. 
looking into, we are sure. 

Improvement in Salt Manufacture. From 
the * American Dairyman, April 3d * Whether people 
are familiar with and use Thomas Higgin & Co.’s Eureka 
Salt or not, they must admire the enterprising and progres- 
sive spirit of that firm. It is only about taree years since 
the manufacture of this improved salt was begun, and the 
statistics of importation now show the following wonderful 


increase 


In 1876 5,950 sacks. 
In 1877 2 800 
In 1878 69.045 


When we take into consideration the predjudice naturally 
existing in favor of old established brands, this progress is 
simply wonderful, and forces the conviction that there 
be a basis of superior intrinsic merit behind it. 
Whatever differences there may be in the processes by which 
salt is manufactured, even the uninitiated can understand 


must 


resu!ts.”’ 

Explanatory of the above we would say that the “ The 
present isan age of progress ; the locomotive has superseded 
the stage-coach, refined sugar has taken the place of raw 
sugar yur, that made by the old process, and 


new process {i 


improved dairy methods have supplanted those heretofore 
; . 


It is ne exception to the general march 
mprovement, as the result of Mr. Higgin’s process 
ws It costs far 1 manufacture this salt than 


any other, but its price is but little higher than the Ashton 
brand, with which dairyman should compare it. The dif- 
ference in expense between using the best and the poorest 
salt is too small to consider for a moment (less than 1-30 of 
a cent per pound on butter.) 

Ask your salt dealer for H1GGrn’s EUREKA Sat, and do 
not be put off with arguments that because another brand 
was once considered the best, that it always must continue 
to be so. TRY AND JUDGE FoR YOURSELVES. 

Respectfuily, etc., H. Kk. & F. B. Tuurper & Co., 

Importers, New York, 

Most of the best creameries in this country are using it. 

Send for descritive circular. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A DEPARTURE FROM 
HIGH PRICES 


FOR 


PHOSPHATES. 


To meet the demand of the times, we have commenced 


the manufacture of 
THE 


TWENTY DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


AND WE GUARANTEE 


the following Analysis, which will be printed on every bag 
Ammonia, from ‘ . 2', to 3 per et, 
Kone Phosphate, (Soluble) . 10 ~ a 

- - (Insoluble) of =. ~@ a 








Price, $20 per 2000 tbs., in New Bags of 
200 lbs. each. 


Free on board cars or boats in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 20 8S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WROUGHT IRON FIELD AND 
GARDEN ROLLERS. 


A full assortment made of Boiler Iron—a new article. 
Ask your dealers for them, or apply direct to 
ABAD BARROWS, JR., 
No. 1403 South Front Street, Phila., Pa. 


| 
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The Farm Journal. 


DRAFT af REAPERS and MOWERS 


Taken from Official Report on Group 23, 
International Exhibition, Philadelphia. 
The question, Which Mower or Reaper is the lighest 

draft? is a question of great interest to farmers. 

To settle the matter definitely and by reliable authority, 
we give below the draft of the principal machines contest- 





[JuNE, 1879. 





ing, from the report of the judges (three American and 
three foreign) of the great Reaper and Mower trial that took 
place near Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Centen- 
nial Commission. 

At that trial there were twenty different machines tested 
by the dynamometer. As several of the manufacturers of 
machines there tested have since failed and gone into bank- 
ruptcy, we quote the draft only of such machines as are 
made now, and in quantity sufficient to entitle them to 
notice. 











a Distance Heighth of Width of Total | Draft per NAME OF 
EXHIBITOR. Run. Cut. Cut. Draft. ee ee MACHINE. 
of Grass cut 
Feet. Inches, Feet. Inch. Pounds. 

Warder, Mitchell & Co. - - 100 14g 3 9% 131 -348 Champion. 
C. W. Otis. Haymaker. - 100 1}, 4 3 165 388 New Champion. 
Adriance, Platt & Co. - - - 100 14s 4 3 200 470 Buckeye. 
C. Aultman & Co. - - - - 100 144 4 4's 178 406 Buckeye. 
Aultman, Miller & Co, - - + 100 14, 4 0 171 A427 Buckeye. 
Johnston & Co, - - - - 100 14, 4 2 204 AS4 Johnston, 
Osborne & Co, - - - - 100 144 4 734 260 564 Wheeler or Kirby. 
Osborne & Co. - - . - 100 1d, 4 334 220 -510 Wheeler or Kirby. 
Osborne & Co, - - 100 1 4 11% 238 471 | Wheeler or Kirty. 
McCormick, - - - - - 100 1 4 0% 190 467 McCormick. 
Walter A. Wood, - - . - 100 1 4 4 222 513 Wood. 


It will be seen from the above that where the Champion 
Johnston 


Buckeye .427; 


-484; 


draft was .343, that the Osborne machine, in cutting the 
McCormick .467; Adriance .470 and Wood .513. 





same quantity, would draw .564; 
TAKE 


FARME RS, NOTICE. 


First-class Stalls for Farmers free of rent, in the 
best located Market in the city, S. E. corner Broad and 
Locust streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Call, or address 

H. J. BROWN, Superintendent. 


\ FIRST-CLASS, Free 
weet otato ants from black and ground rot. 
We 32.50 per 1,000; 2,000 atf82.25; 
3,000 and over at #2., carefully packed and sent by express, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE &€& CO., 
221 Church Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
EXCLUSIVELY. Eggs 2.00 per clutch of 13. 
wm. D.AVERILL, Chestnut Hill, Phila.,Pa 


EAGLE PLOWS. 


Some thirty different patterns. Right and left hand 
plows, suitable for all kinds of land, including Side Hill, 
Subsoil and Ditching Plows—the cutting points are chilled. 
Send for circulars and inquire for them of dealers. 

ARAD BARROWS, JR... 
No. 1403 South Front Street, Phila. Pa. 


Cy IMPROVED 
Vy Hydraulic Rams. 


Send for Circular and Price List. Address 


pet 
Stam A. GAWTHROP & SON, WILMINGTON, DEL, 
M@ Medai and Diploma at the Cen. Ex, Phila. 








ROOTS 


FOR CATTLE. 


> - 


STOCK-BREEDERS and DAIRYMEN 


WILL 


FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE TO GROW 


MANGOLD WURZEL BEETS 


AND CARROTS. . 


We especially recommend the GOLDEN-GLOBE MANGOLD, IMPERIAL SUGAR-BEET, YELLOW BELGIAN 


CARROT. 
to the acre—in England seventy tons are not uncommon. 
Our Stocks are Unsurpassed. 


They are large, juicy, good keepers, and very easily pulled, 


Thirty tons of Mangold may readily be grown 


Se Send for Price-List. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Tool combines in one implement the qualities ot 





THE PLANET, JR., HORSE HOE. 


The Plow, The Cultivator, and The Wheel Hoe, 


and is invaluable for horse cultivation of all garden and field crops. It is constructed in the most thorough manner, of the 


best materials, in elegant style and with extra finish. 


the teeth are tempered and polished steel ; the handles are adjustable in height and the frame in width. 


The frame and standards are of wrought iron, ROLTED together; 


It has our Im- 


proved Patent Clevis, having neither loose pin or bolt, to regulate depth, and a new stirrup clamp with the expanding 
irons beneath the frame, giving great strength, and ease of changing width. 
The front teeth are reversible when worn; the side hoes turn end for end, throwing to or cutting away from the row. 


as desired. 


The tool is supplied with a wheel in front when ordered. Address 



































